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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XIV.—JULIA’S SUSPICIONS. 


THe day of Ernest Kingsford’s departure 
drew near. It had been a week of excite- 
ment. Miss Gray’s visit, followed by Frank’s 
appearance at Mary’s request, that she might 
show her guest all honour ; the evening at 
the colonel’s ; Miss Gray’s return to London 
the next day, with Frank as her escort ; and 
Ernest’s constant appearance day after day 
at Fairfield House—all formed topics of 
conversation, and to Julia Kingsford frequent 
causes for annoyance. 

Mrs. Kingsford and her eldest daughter 
were alone in the drawing-room on the last 
day but one of Ernest’s stay. “‘ Ellen and 
Ernest out again!” said the mother, with a 
sigh. 

“ Yes, mamma, Ellen is out with Eva, and 
Ernest and Frank Forrester are riding toge- 
ther: it is perfectly ridiculous; he might as 
well live at Fairfield altogether. Ernest can- 
not make excuse that his visits have been to 
see Frank, for he went to London with Miss 
Gray, and only returned this morning. It 
certainly is not kind to leave his own family 
so often during the last week he may be able 
to spend with them for years to come.” 

Mrs. Kingsford did not reply. She would 
have liked her son to be at home more con- 
stantly, it is true; but she was an unselfish 
mother, and ready to make any excuse even 
for her boy’s apparent neglect of her. Julia’s 
next remark was, however, more startling. 

“T suppose, mamma, you would not object 
to Ernest marrying Evelyn Forrester?” 

“ My dear Julia! what do you mean ?” 

“IT mean what I say,” she replied. “ What 
does Ernest go to the Forresters’ for so con- 
stantly, except to make love to Eva?” 

“Oh, I hope you are mistaken, my dear,” 
said her mother, in a tremulous voice: 
‘“‘ Ernest must not think of marriage yet ; and 
surely Mrs. Forrester would never encourage 
him in such folly.” 

“ Well, what can you call it but encour- 
agement,” she replied, “while Ernest is 
allowed to go in and out of the house when- 
ever he likes ?” 

“ You make me very anxious, Julia,” she 
said ; “I must talk to your father about it.” 

“Talk to papa! why, I believe there is 
nothing would please him better. 

VII. 


No, | 


mamma, you must prevent it, or there will be 
an engagement of some sort before Ernest 
goes,—of that you may be certain.” 

‘“‘ How can I prevent it, my dear?” said 
the mother, fretfully.. ‘“ Ernest is of age, and 
can do as he likes ;”—and then, as her hus- 
band’s high opinion of the Forresters re- 
curred to her mind, she added, with some 
firmness, “ but I believe neither Dr. Forrester 
nor his wife would allow any engagement to 
be made without speaking to your father 
about it; therefore I shall not interfere.” 

Julia knew the Forresters too well to deny 
the truth of her mother’s remark ; in fact, her 
suggestions were really the effect of temper, 
which, acted upon by jealousy of the innocent 
young girls of her acquaintance, made her 
utter unkind speeches respecting them merely 
to give vent to it. 

They would have pitied her had they 
known how one long unceasing agony of 
regret and remorse lay concealed in her 
heart, and turned its best feelings into gall. 

Twelve months before our story com 
mences Julia had been wooed and won by a 
man of good position, high principles, and 
noble character. 

Her parents were not only thankful but 
proud’ of the alliance. Julia, at that time 
in her twenty-fourth year, appeared to have 
steadied down under the influence of her 
acquaintance with Colonel Maitland. 

Hitherto her foolish flirtations or her 
ungoverned temper had kept suitors at a 
distance or driven them away; but the 
colonel, ten years older than herself, was 
not dismayed by this outer growth of folly, 
as he called it, and flattered himself that he 
could easily subdue the temper in the woman 
he loved, or that her love for him would 
teach her to control it. 

It is true Colonel Maitland could trace in 
Julia far better qualities than those on the 
surface of her character, but he eventually 
found that other discipline beyond his power 
was needed to subdue, and soften, and 
eradicate the evils in her heart. 

After their engagement had become an 
understood thing, with the ready consent of 
Colonel Kingsford, Julia by degrees threw 
off the restraint which her anxiety to win 
Colonel Maitland had induced. Hitherto, 
what he had heard said of Miss Kingsford 
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had appeared false and malignant scandal, 
but he soon found out his mistake. 

Her astonishment when he gently yet 
firmly checked her flirtations, or his plainly 
expressed displeasure when she gave way to 
temper, was unbounded. This treatment 
roused in her heart the most determined re- 
sistance ; no, not even for Horace Maitland 
would she give up the right to do as she 
pleased, or to show temper when offended. 

Time went on, the struggle continued ; 
again and again Colonel Maitland overlooked 
conduct evidently intended to try his love to 
the utmost. 

“He will never give me up,” she said to 
herself; “he loves me too well, and I mean 
to show who will be master before it is too 
late.” But Julia was mistaken. She per- 
sisted in opposing his gently expressed wishes 
once too often. The next morning a short 
but firmly worded note told her that the 
engagement was at an end. 

Julia at first scoffed at the idea as absurd ; 
but as week after week passed, and Horace 
Maitland neither wrote nor came, she learnt, 
when too late, what she had done. 

But her pride would not allow her to make 
any concessions to bring him back ; even to 
her father she was scarcely respectful when 
he asked for an explanation ; and so in the 
bitterness of her regret and remorse she 
was fast subsiding into a sour, ill-tempered 
woman, and, as George would often call 
her, “a cross, disagreeable old maid” before 
her time. 

The selfish memory of her own loss made 
her jealous of the happiness of others ; and 
this unlovable feeling alone was the cause 
of the disapproval she expressed about her 
brother’s frequent visits to Fairfield House. 

Perhaps poor Mrs. Kingsford suffered the 
most in the house from Julia’s temper, for 
until Ellen left school she was more dependent 
upon her for companionship. And yet Julia 
Kingsford possessed hidden qualities which, 
like valuable plants in a neglected garden, 
were choked and overgrown by the weeds of 
vanity, pride, and selfishness, fostered by 
indulgence in her childhood. 

Julia Kingsford’s character required still 
greater discipline and chastisement before it 
could be made “ to yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness.” 

Mrs. Kingsford could not refrain from 
mentioning to her husband what Julia had 
suggested respecting Ernest and Eva, and he 
did not hesitate to assert that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than a marriage 
between his son and old Forrester’s daughter. 
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But sundry difficulties arose in his mind 
connected with Ernest’s departure from Eng- 
land, and he determined on a course of 
action, the result of which will be seen as 
our story proceeds. 

“ Tell Julia,” was the message sent through 
the mother to the daughter, “ that although 


for my son to marry into the family of the | 


Forresters would give me great satisfaction, 


yet I shall do my utmost to prevent any || 


foolish engagement on his part likely to 
fetter him, and perhaps ruin the prospects 
of the young girl whose family I so much 
respect and honour.” 

“I'm glad you managed to get away, old 
fellow,” said his brother, as Frank Forrester 
walked in just at lunch-time on the day 
before Ernest’s departure. 

“Ves,” cried Eva, “and so am I, Frank. 
Charles must have had a presentiment that 
you were coming: for him to be at home at 
this hour is a wonder; we must chalk it up.” 


“JT was half afraid this morning that my | 


visit would be prevented,” he said, “ but that 
difficult law case we’ve had in hand termi- 
nated this morning, and I came here straight 
from judges’ chambers. And how does 
Ernest appear to like his future destina- 
tion?” he added. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “there’s a 


manliness about the boy that I cannot help | 


liking ; for, after all, it is making an exile of 
one’s self to go so many thousands of miles 
away from home.” 

“He has not been here to-day,” said 


Mary, “and I am glad of it for his poor | 
mother’s sake ; but he sent a message to say | 
that if you came early he should like to ride | 


with you this afternoon.” 


As Mary spoke, Frank noticed 4 slight 


blush and an uneasy look on Eva’s face 
which startled him. 


absence while at Aldershot, had driven from 
his mind any thought of the fears expressed 
by Mary on the day of the snowballing. 
“T hope he has not been taking advantage 


of this week to force any promises from my || 


little sister,” he said to himself. She is but 
sixteen yet, and it won't do for her to be 
engaged to a fellow who is going thousands 
of miles away for nobody knows how long. 
I'll speak to Charles. No, I won't. I'll 
have it out with Ernest himself.” 


But when the young officer arrived on | 


horseback to claim Frank’s company in a 
canter, Eva’s manner to him was so uncon- 


cerned and at ease that Frank dismissed his | 


suspicions as absurd. 


Her perfect childlike | 
ease in the company of Ernest, and his | 


t 
|} 
1 | 

| 
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nd || For once, however, Frank was wrong—, sensible. I like him fifty times better now | 
g- || at least, in as far as he judged Ernest’s| than I did.” 
of || movements. Mary’s penetration had proved| While Eva and Mary thus talked, Ernest | 
as keener than his respecting the young man’s | and Frank were enjoying a last ride together | 
character, and yet she had no suspicions. | through the forest, and discussing their future | 
gh Her safety had rested on Eva's perfect sim-| as young men will. 
gh || plicity, and her habit of making a confidante| Presently Ernest said, “‘ Frank, I want to } 
he || of herself. ask you a favour. You admire Sultan, don’t || 
on, || This latter fact had made her ready to| you?” 
ny || trust the young people together without a} “What, the horse you are riding now? || 
to || shadow of anxiety. Eva would hide nothing | yes, indeed I do; he’s a splendid fellow. | 
cts || from her, she knew, and therefore she pos-| Are you going to take him to India ?” | 
ich |} sessed the power to advise or counteract any| “No, my father does not wish it. I have || 
influence exerted or words spoken to her|a horse at Aldershot which is more suitable ; | 
old sister by Ernest Kingsford. | but Sultan carries a lady splendidly,and I want || 
ter Besides, he was so soon going away—no | you to let your sister Eva ride him whenever | 
lay doubt to remain abroad for years ; and up to|she likes. My sisters have their own horses, | 
the present moment nothing, she felt sure,|and perhaps you will ride with them some- | 
nk. || had been said to her little sister beyond the| times. I know Dr. Forrester cannot always 
hat || “whispered word,” which Eva had so simply | spare one of his carriage horses for Eva, and 
-at || designated as “ rubbish.” —and—well it’s no use, old fellow, I must 
p.” || Mary, however, could not quite understand | speak plainly, and I know you won't be 
my || the effects of early indulgence in an undis-| offended. I wish Eva to look upon Sultan 
hat || ciplined heart. Eva once told Ernest that|as her horse, and ride him as often as she 
mi- || she had no secrets from Mary, and knowing | pleases, till she has one of her own.” 
ght || her perfect childlike frankness, he had not} “If my brother and Mary have no objec- 
oes || dared to utter a word which he did not wish | tion, I have none,” replied Frank, after a 
na- |} to be repeated. |pause: “but does the colonel approve of 
But this very fact, added to Dr. Forrester’s | your proposal? I should have supposed he 
sa || remark that there was “to be no conceal-| would wish your sisters to ride Sultan in pre- 
elp || ment,” only made the foolish young man_| ference to a stranger.” 
of || more than ever anxious to win Evelyn| ‘ Donotcall yoursister a stranger, Frank,” 
les || Forrester. was the reply: “ but now you have spoken 
In childhood he had been accustomed to | of my sisters I must explain. I am ashamed 
aid || obtain what was openly denied by stratagem | to do so even to such a friend as you, but, 
oor || and deceit, and he held the unchristian-like | Frank, my father has forbidden Julia ever to 
say idea that “ all is fair in love or war.” iride Sultan again. He's the gentlest creature 
ide || Can wrong, or deceit, or double-dealing, | in the world if he’s managed properly, but he 
which is so punished by our laws when|has a most tender mouth, and Julia is so | 
ght || used to obtain money or the property of| irritable and impatient, that she has not the 
ace || another, be fair in anything else? No,|least control over him, and once she so 
ike || certainly not when judged in the clear light | worried his poor mouth by using the curb, | 
his || of Christianity. | that he reared and threw her off backwards ;_| 
om || During the afternoon after Frank’s arrival, |it was a wonder she was not killed. Ever | 
sed and while he was riding with Ernest, Mary | since that time the governor has forbidden 
ng. | and Eva sat at work in the drawing-room, | either of my sisters to mount Sultan : he || 
age and presently Eva said, with her usual| could trust Ellen, but he does not wish to | 
my simplicity, “ How we shall miss poor Ernest, | annoy Julia by making a difference between || 
but || Mary ! what a pity it seems to send him so | them.” 
be || far away ! he may never come back again to| “After such a description I should be | 
nds England, and that seems so dreadful to think | afraid to trust Eva on Sultan.” | 
ng. || of. Oh, how sad poor Mrs. Kingsford must} ‘Oh, indeed, you need not, old fellow: I | 
Vii |} feel! for it even makes me unhappy.” | know how well she rides, and she has a gentle 
“ Then he does not talk nonsense toyou| hand on the curb ; besides, my father wishes 
on || now?” said Mary, with a smile. |it also, for Sultan must not live in idleness, so 
na Eva blushed at this reference to the past, | promise me to make it all right with your 
‘on- || but she replied readily,— |brother and Mrs. Forrester. I shall feel 
“ No indeed, Mary; I think the prospect | quite comfortable to leave my favourite in such 


| 

his 
of going to India has made him more|good hands. It’s my last request to you, old 
| | 


| 
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boy, and you know we may never see each 


other again.” 
The sad tone touched Frank ; he drew his 


horse near to Sultan, and the hands of the | 
young men met in a firm clasp as Frank | 


replied, ‘‘ Ernest, I promise it shall be as | 
| quence. 


you wish.” 


They started at a canter after this, and | 


parted at the end of Forrester Lane. 
“I'll come in to-morrow evening to wish 
you all good-bye,” said Ernest as he rode 


off. 
When Ellen returned from her walk after 


leaving Eva at home, Julia’s temper had not | 


improved, and Mrs. Kingsford unthinkingly 


added fuel to flame by saying, in a fretful | 


tone,— 

“Ellen, have you ever seen anything pass 
between your brother and Evelyn Forrester 
to make you think they were engaged to 
each other?” 

Ellen flushed deeply. “Mamma, what 
do you mean? Why I am 
Forrester wouldn’t allow her to make an 
engagement with my brother without speak- 
ing to papa first, even if she were older ; 
but what made you fancy such a thing, 
mamma?” 

“Tt’s Julia’s fancy, not mine,” she said, 
“ and it made me very anxious. Youare old 
enough to know, Ellen, that it wouldn’t do 
for your brother, so young as he is, to be 
fettered with an engagement just before he 
leaves England.” 

“IT know, mamma, and it would be worse 
for poor Eva,—not but what I should like 
her to be my sister-in-law very much.” 

“ Ellen!” exclaimed her sister. 

“ Well, what’s your objection, Julia ? ” was 
the reply. 


“Objection! Pray do you consider a| 


country surgeon’s daughter, with less than 
450 a year for her fortune, a suitabie wife 
for Colonel Kingsford’s son ?” 


“You would have considered the country | 


surgeon’s son a suitable husband, I suppose,” 
was the unwise reply. 

“You are insolent, Ellen,” replied her 
sister. ‘Of course I should have objected 
if the young man had been arrogant enough 
to dare to propose such an alliance.” 


“ Oh, Julia, I—” began Ellen, and then she | 
| plied, as he left the dining-room ; but instead 


| of leaving the house he stood still in the hall 


paused ; a memory of the last time she had so 
irritated her sister recalled her to herself; 
she turned and left the room without another 
word. 


sure Mrs. 


| his face. 
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should take so much notice of Frank For- 
rester I can’t imagine.” 

Ellen knew but little of Julia’s engage- 
ment with Colonel Maitland, for it occurred 
during her school days, and perhaps she 
judged her sister more severely in conse- 
Yet in her heart she echoed the 
words she had once uttered to Eva when on 
her first introduction to Julia she had spoken 
of her as being very handsome: “ I hope 
your brother Frank won’t think so ;” and we 


cannot help being glad that Ellen’s hope has 


been so far realized. 

The week crowded with events passed 
quickly away, and the last day arrived ; 
Ernest, feeling conscious that he had in 
some measure neglected his family, remained 
at home till after dinner, Ellen and George 
had done all in their power to make the 
dinner-table a cheerful one, but without 
success. Mrs. Kingsford looked pale and 
sad, Julia ill-tempered, and Ernest restless 
and gloomy ; even the colonel broke down 
more than once when trying to enliven the 
conversation with a joke. 

However, after his mother and _ sisters 
left the room, and father and son were alone, 
the colonel’s kind and affectionate advice 
was almost more than Ernest could bear. 
How every word of approbation he uttered 
stung him to the quick, the colonel never 
knew. The unkindness, the deceit, the con- 
cealment, which he then contemplated, could 
never have been imagined by the high- 
principled soldier. At one time the words 
of his father were so full of meaning, and 
so unintentionally referred to the young 
man’s thoughts, that he almost resolved, as 
he sat, to give up his intended visit to the 
Forresters, and keep himself from temptation. 

But the colonel unwittingly settled the 
matter. 

‘“* Have you said good-bye to the Forresters, 
Ernest ?” he inquired. 

‘“* No,” was the hasty reply as he rose and 
looked at his watch. “I promised to go in 
for an hour this evening, and it is nearly 
eight o’clock now.” 

“Oh, then go at once, by all means; but 
don’t be late, my boy; we have to start early 


to-morrow morning.” 


“T shall be home very quickly,” he re- 


for some minutes, with a look of indecision on 
A movement in the drawing-room 








“T don’t believe Julia could ever love any | made him suddenly rush up-stairs, seize a 
one but herself,” thought the young girl as| small volume from his bookshelves, put it in 
she went slowly up-stairs. “And why she | his pocket, and then hastily leave the house. 
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Duty becomes a pleasure when it is entered 
upon willingly.” 
Ernest assented, but he seemed restless 


Tue church clock struck eight as Ernest | and uneasy, and said at last,— 


House. 


Kingsford passed it on his way to Fairfield 


“It is a beautiful summer evening, Frank. 
I should like to take a farewell look at 


To do him justice, he still hesitated to|the garden, and remember it as it appears 
carry out the impulse which had induced | now in an English sunset.” 


him to run up-stairs before leaving home. 


| All right, so you shall, for it’s very hot in 


The nearer he approached Forrester Lane the house.—Come along, Eva, we'll have one 
the more slowly he walked, his sense of} more stroll for the sake of old times.”’ 


right combating strongly with his selfish 
anxiety to gain some binding promise from 
Eva unknown to her friends. 

The sky above his head glowed in the 
August sunset like burnished gold, softened 
by fleecy clouds tinted with red and purple. 
Corn-fields, now built upon, lay right and left 
of him after he passed the village, the freshly 
reaped grain standing in rows of golden- 
tipped sheaves. The calm summer evening 
made his thoughts appear sacrilege even to 
himself, and before he had reached the house 
of his friends his project was abandoned, as 
he supposed, for ever. 

But Ernest Kingsford had not yet learned 
the true secret of resistance to temptation, 
and without this power Satan is ever ready 
with an opportunity, especially to the heart 
where selfishness reigns. 

Frank saw him enter the garden, and ran 
out to welcome him. 

“How kind of you, old fellow!” he ex- 
claimed as he led him in. “We were half 
afraid they would not spare you at home on 
this last evening, and Charles is determined 
that you shall join us in a parting glass of 
port, which has not been touched for 
years.” 

The warm welcome was repeated by the 
doctor and his wife and sister, for Eva, 
thinking only that Ernest was going so many 
miles away, forgot every circumstance of the 
past which had ever made her uneasy in his 
presence. 

“And when do you really leave Woodford ?” 
asked Mary. 

“To-morrow at eight,” he replied, “ to 
catch the train to Southampton which leaves 
Waterloo about 9.30. My father is going 
with me.” 

“Do you sail to-morrow then?” inquired 
Frank. 

“No, the next day. We sleep on board 
to-morrow night, as I believe the Ripon will 
leave the docks at a very early hour to save 
the tide.” 

“You appear in good spirits, after all,” 
said the doctor, “and I am glad to see it. 


Mary sat still at the open French window, 
| although asked to join them. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ you young people can 
have your last chat without me; but don’t be 
long out, we shall want Ernest for half an 
hour at least, and he must not stay late to- 
night of all nights.” 

In a few moments the three young people 
were passing together down the centre walk, 
and as Mary watched them there came to her 
memory the day of the snowballing, and her 
fears then of Ernest’s real character. 

“ Eva is right,” she said to herself. “The 
prospect of actual service and exile has 
sobered him.” 

The doctor, who had some little matters 
to attend to in his surgery, left the young 
people to themselves for half an hour, and 
in the midst of other talk about the voyage 
and the partly overland journey from Cairo 
to Suez, Ernest spoke of his own and his 
father’s wishes respecting Sultan. 

An impulse Eva could not account for 
made her at once, yet gently, refuse to 
listen to such a proposal. 

At last Frank, seeing that Ernest looked 








pained, said,— 

“ Well, Eva, we will leave it to Mary. 
Whatever her decision may be, we will 
abide by it” 

To this Ernest agreed rather unwillingly, 
and Frank was about to change the subject 
of conversation, when, on turning towards 
the house as they walked, James, the man- 
servant, appeared in sight. 

“Please, Mr. Frank, master wants the key of 
the cellar ; can you tell me where to find it?” 
“Oh, it’s in my room, but I can’t tell 
you exactly where, James. Stay, I'll come 
myself ;” and he turned towards the house, 
leaving Eva and Ernest together. 

“Shall we have one more turn?” he said, 
when they were alone; and Eva, perfectly 
unconscious of any motive on the part of 
Emest, turned readily with him, and walked 
to a part of the garden quite out of sight of 
the house, and in which, shaded by trees, 
stood a rustic summerhouse. 
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The brilliant sunset had faded, but ajof himself. At last he said, “ Pray forgive | 
glowing twilight still lingered, and aj|me, Eva. I ought not to behave in this way 


nightingale in a tree close by burst into 
song just as they reached the spot. 

“ Oh, listen, Captain Kingsford,” exclaimed 
Eva. “ Pray don’t talk.” 

There was silence for a few moments as 
the young people stood listening to the “‘ jug- 
jug ” of the melodious bird. 

For years after Eva could never hear the 
nightingale’s note without recalling what 
followed with a pang. 

“We had better go in,” said Eva as the 
song ceased. Charles will be ready for 
you with his old wine by this time ;” and 
she turned to retrace her steps. 

As she did so, Ernest, to her utter 
amazement, placed himself in her way, and, 
seizing both her hands in his, exclaimed, 
“Eva, dearest Eva, it is no use; I cannot go 
from England without telling you how I love 


you ; have you not found it out all this time ? 
Don’t pull your hands away, darling; I only 
want you to promise to be my wife if I live’ 


to come back or to send for you. Oh, Eva, 


do not make me unhappy just as I am) 


going away to a strange country, perhaps 
to die.” 


Eva stood at first as if spell-bound by his 
words ; then with a violent effort she drew 


away her hands, exclaiming,— 


“IT don’t understand you, Captain Kings- | 


ford. I cannot make any promises, it’s all 
so sudden, and I’m so young; besides, I 
must speak to Mary.” 


“No, no, Eva ; that you must not do ; and 


to you, I know. Stay a few minutes; you 
are too pale and agitated to goin yet. Iam 
very sorry; but oh, Eva, your promise is 
life and death to me.” 

“‘ Let me tell Mary,” she said, piteously. 

“TI cannot, Eva; and you will be my ruin 
\if you do; for go to India I will not without 
your promise. I am not asking much—only 
|that you will not marry any one else or be 
| engaged for three years, and on no account 
| speak of your promise to any one.” 
| The twilight was fast fading into night, and 
| Eva spoke hurriedly. “ Let me go in now, 
| Ernest Kingsford, and I will promise what 
| you like.” 
|" Three minutes afterwards Eva rushed up 
| the garden with rapid steps, and reached her 
| own bedroom just as Frank came out of the 
|dining-room, exclaiming, “Those young 
'people are having a long spell out there, 
| Tl go and call them in.” 

Frank met Ernest coming slowly towards 
‘the house. 

**Well, I hope you’ve enjoyed the garden as 
|much as you expected. Hollo, where’s Eva?” 
| Qh, she left me to my own meditations 
a long time since,” said Ernest, untruthfully. 
-“T think she went in to see what detained 
‘you. Is the key found?” 

‘No, and there’s been such a bother. I 
have put the key of the cellar somewhere, 
and it is nom est. Charles, however, was 
determined you should taste the poor go- 
vernor's old wine, so they've broken open 





if you don't promise I’ll throw up my com- the cellar door.” 


mission and stay in England. Will you ruin 
my future prospects, Eva?” 


“Ernest Kingsford,” she exclaimed, “let | 


1”? 


me pass! I must go in; you frighten me 


“ No, not till you promise that you will not 
be engaged or marry any one else for three 
Promise me that, darling, and you 


years. 
shall go in.” 

“That would be easy enough to promise,” 
she said, simply, “for I’m only sixteen, and 
I don’t wish to think about being married 
yet.” 

The words were scarcely out ot her lips 
when Ernest threw his arm round her neck 
and kissed her on the forehead. Greatly sur- 
prised, she flung herself indignantly from 
him ; but her trembling limbs refused to carry 
her farther than the rustic summerhouse. 
Emest's strange, impetuous manner had, as 
she said, truly frightened her, and she sunk 
on the seat near the entrance. 

Ernest stood outside, looking half ashamed 


“Oh, what a pity!’ exclaimed Ernest ; 
“and on my account, too. I am very sorry.” 
Not at all, old fellow. Come in; my 
brother is waiting for you.” 

Emest was an adept at concealment, and 
‘he entered the drawing-room with his usual 
ease, but he was not prepared for the calm 


‘indifference of Eva, when a few moments || 


‘afterwards she made her appearance. Ex- 
cepting a flush on each cheek, and a sparkle 
of determination in her eye, there was no- 
thing in her manner to indicate the ordeal 
she had passed through. 

She joined in drinking health and pro- 
sperity to her friend Ellen’s brother. She 
spoke with ease of his approaching journey, 
and when at last the farewells had to be 
spoken, none were more unrestrained or 
hearty than Eva’s. 

Over and over again during that sleepless 


‘night, the last in his home, he recalled the 
| farewell of the girl he had so cruelly bound 
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to a foolish promise. Something new in the 
firm, compressed lip told of a determination 
which astonished him in childlike Eva. 

“TI don’t mean to stay in India long,” he 
reasoned. “I dare say these rumours of 
dissatisfaction among the native troops are 
all nothing. If I’m back in a year or two, 
Eva will be old enough to know her own 
mind then, and I’ll soon teach her to love 
me.” Had he overheard Eva’s thoughts that 
night as she sat brushing her hair in her 
room before the glass, some little of this 
self-conceit would have received the morti- 
fication it deserved. 

“ How dreadfully Ernest behaved this 
evening! I’m sure he has taught me to dis- 
like him instead of love him ; and as to being 
his wife, I wouldn’t marry him for the world, 
although he is dear Ellen’s brother. He 
was so strange that I almost fancied he was 
out of his mind. However, I’m not sorry 
for what I’ve done. It would have been 
dreadful for him to throw up his commission, 
and ruin himself, as well as make his family 
unhappy. Well, I’ve prevented that, at all 
events; but I do wish I could tell dear Mary 
—that’s the worst of all; and he might have 
taken my word without anything else. Oh, 
I hope I haven’t done wrong, but I couldn’t 
help it when he threatened such dreadful 
things, and three years will soon pass.” 

Innocent Eva, accustomed only to those 
who were truthful and upright, believed in 
Ernest’s threats of ruin to himself and sorrow | 
to his family, little knowing what pain and| 
regret she was laying in store for herself by 
so doing. 

“Don’t you think there is a change in 
Eva, Charles?” said his wife a few mornings 








after Ernest Kingsford’s departure. 

“Well, yes,” he replied; “she seems to| 
have lost some of her childish manner: but 
we must expect that now she is approaching 
the mature age of sixteen.” And he smiled | 
as he spoke. 


besides, I never have had much faith in 
Ernest Kingsford’s honour and integrity.” 

“ My dear,” replied her husband, “I am 
sorry to hear you express such anopinion. The 
fact is, I rather like the young man; he has but 
few of the affectations which young men of 
the present day indulge in ; and I may as 
well tell you now of a little conversation 
we had on the morning he arrived so early 
to breakfast ; you may remember he walked 
with me on his way home. Well, in that 
walk he asked me to consent to his paying his 
addresses to Fiva.” 

“Oh, Charles, is it possible? And what 
did you say?” 

“Of course I expressed my surprise, and 
told him her age, which he had supposed to 
be about nineteen. He assured me he had 
not spoken to her on the subject.” 

“True in the letter, but not in the spirit,” 
said Mary, who recalled Eva’s description of 
what she had called “rubbish.” “And how 
was it decided at last?” 

“Well, I told him firmly and kindly that 
for the present, at least, there must be no 
thought of Eva, and made him promise that 
during the week of his stay at home not a 
word should be said to her on such a sub- 
ject, and that, above all, there must be no 
concealment. He promised what I required, 
and I think he has kept his word. I would 
not worry you about it, darling, but I have 
been watching them on every opportunity.” 

“T had no idea that I had such a strong 
ally in you, Charles,” said his wife, smiling ; 
“and I thought as you do till the evening 
he came to say good-bye, and then, from 
Eva’s manner, I have feared he might have 
been tempted to say something at the mo- 
ment of parting while they were in the 
garden together. Yet I think Eva would 
have told me.” 

“ Well, dearest, don’t worry yourself about 
uncertainties. The young man is out of the 


| way now, and Eva, I think, would never 


“TI should be sorry for her to lose one/| receive or write clandestine letters.” 


of her greatest charms,” said Mary. 


do hope Ernest Kingsford has not been say- | 


ing anything to her to upset her mind, [| 
| obliged at last to reveal it all to her dear 


have always feared he would.” 


“ Ah, do you fear it, then? Methinks you | sister Mary. 


“ Her 
appearance is womanly enough already. [| 


“No, indeed ; of that I am certain.” 

“ Well, dear Mary, let matters rest as they 
are. If Eva has anything to conceal it 
will make her so unhappy that she will be 


If she does not, we may con- 


would not have it so,” he replied, in the | clude there is nothing to be told. But I am 


words of Shakspere. 
“ No, I would not have it so, Charles. She 
is too young to think about engagements or 


| 


| staying here talking to you when I ought to 


be on my way to see poor Milson. The 
operation is inevitable, and we must make 


marriage; and I doubt much whether the | arrangements to take him to London, where 


Kingsfords would quite approve of Eva as a 
wife for their son, even if she were older; 





he can have the advantage of Sir Benjamin’s 
skill.” 
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With a parting kiss to his wife, in the} At this moment Dr. Forrester entered the 
loving fashion which in some families is never | room,and the conversation took another turn, 
omitted even before an absence of only a|to Mary’s great relief; yet, after Colonel 
few hours, the doctor hurried away. Kingsford was gone, she could not help feel- 

His last words about Eva had comforted | ing that he had no faith in his own assertion 
Mary, and he little guessed what means/that Ernest would have told him, and had 
Ernest Kingsford had used to prevent Eva| broached the subject to her to discover, if 
from venturing to make a confidant even of | possible, the truth. 
her best friend and sister. | Her unaffected alarm at his words, and 

But the changes in that often remembered | her statement respecting Eva’s age, entirely 
month of August followed each other too’ satisfied him that, so far as Mrs. Forrester’s 
quickly to allow Mary much thought of what knowledge went, nothing had passed between 
Ernest Kingsford’s last words had been to | the young people. 

Evelyn Forrester. She was, however, to| “If Mrs. Forrester, with her keen penetra- 
have the subject brought to her recollection | tion, has observed no signs of attachment 
in a rather startling fashion. A few days| between these youngsters,” he said to himself, 
after the departure of Ernest, Mary was sur- | “ I may be pretty certain that Julia’s absurd 
prised by a visit from Colonel Kingsford. suspicions have no real foundation. I am 

“I must obey orders, Mrs. Forrester,” he | glad to think so, for if the boy had entangled 
said, in his frank, pleasant way, as he advanced | that child into an engagement just before 
to shake hands with her; “and almost the | leaving England, and while she is too young 
last words uttered by my poor boy before I | to know her own mind, I should have been 
left him were to make me promise to call | deeply grieved.” 
upon you and tell you that I ‘saw him off} Mary Forrester, however, pondered over 
safely and in good spirits.” ' the colonel’s words, while she found herself 

“Tt was very kind of him to think of us, | watching Eva’s looks and actions,—furtively, 
colonel,” said Mary; “we have certainly/it is true, but anxiously, more especially 
seen a great deal of Captain Kingsford since | when in the company of Ellen Kingsford. 
Christmas, and we shall all be glad to hear} With all her penetration she failed now to 
of his welfare. When can you have a letter?” | understand her sister Evelyn. Her face still 

“From Malta,” replied the colonel; “but | at times wore that unusual expression of firm 
no. doubt news of the vessel will reach us| endurance, for Eva had determined that 
before then through the public papers. We! not by word or look her dear sister Mary 
shall of course be anxious to hear, for Mrs. | should be troubled on her account ; indeed, 
Kingsford feels parting with her son very | she dared not, and the concealment so hate- 
painfully.” |ful to her caused her great pain. And here 

“I feared she would,” replied Mary, “ es- | the natural firmness of her character came to 
pecially in her delicate state of health. I} her aid. ‘‘ Certainly I can endure all this for 
hope,” she added, “that Mrs. Kingsford did/ three years without troubling dear Mary 
not feel neglected by her son’s frequent visits | about it,” she said to herself, “ and I will.” 
to our house.” Poor simple, childlike Eva had no thought 

The words were scarcely uttered when / then that this concealment would cause more 
Mary regretted them, especially ‘when the | painful trouble to herself than to any one else 
colonel replied in a light tone,— on earth. 

“Ah, yes, Mrs. Forrester. I began to| The last weeks of August were passing 
think the young dog had taken a fancy to | away quickly, and more partings made that 
your husband’s pretty little sister; and, to{/month still more unlikely to be forgotten. 
tell you the truth, there is not a young lady} Florence Maynard spent the last three days 
of my acquaintance that I should like better | of her stay at Woodford with Eva at Fair- 
as a daughter-in-law.” | field, where Miss Gray had been already 

“Colonel Kingsford,” said Mary, with | domiciled for a week. 
flushed cheeks and in a frightened tone,) Frank Forrester made his appearance at 
“ Evelyn is a child, only just sixteen.” Woodford the: day before Mr. Maynard 

“Dear me, is it possible?’ Ah, well, don’t; started for Dover. His presence was re- 
be alarmed, my dear lady. I think Ermest| quired in India as quickly as possible, 
would have told me if there had been a real | therefore he intended to travel from Dover to 
or fancied engagement with ‘any young lady | Calais, and vd Marseilles, to catch the boat 
before he left England. I am glad'to think | from Malta to Alexandria and Cairo. 
he goes to his duty unfettered.” A large party met in Dr. Forrester’s dining- 
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the | room on the 28th of August, in addition to | | ford more nervous than usual on sucha bright || 
me HH his own family. There were present at | | Morning as this p—all the rain gone, and the | 
nel dinner Colonel Kingsford and his two/air so balmy and fresh we might almost 1 
el- | daughters, Mr. May nard, Florence, and Miss | imagine it was May instead of August.” I] 
ee li Gray. While Dr. Forrester spoke Julia made her || 
ad How often, in after days, every one at that | escape from the room. She had no wish to || 
» if dinner-table recalled the pleasant evening at| hear her mother’s complaints of her conduct || 
Fairfield House, the music, the songs, ‘the | that morning, nor Dr. Forrester’s gentle yet } 
nd agreeable conversation, and at last the parting firm reproofs on the subject, which she saw 1 
ely from those who were going thousands of miles would follow. Already she had learned to || 
rs || away with the thought, so natural in this life; shrink from the keen penetration and un- || 
_ | of uncertainty, that all in that happy gather- | flinching firmness of Eva’s brother Charles. | 
| ing could not hope to meet again on earth ! He could see plainly that Julia had been || 
ra- || And yet not one for a moment imagined irritating her mother’s nerves by her unplea- | 
nt || what another year would bring forth. sant remarks, and after a few questions he | 
elf, || discovered the cause. 
urd | CHAPTER XVI.—EVA REFUSES A LETTER. “We had a letter from poor Emest this | 
am | morning, Dr. Forrester, and you know it ex- | 
ed || Tue week following Ernest Kingsford’s de-| cited mea little,” said the poor mother, “ and | 
re 7 parture was rendered still more dull by/I could not help crying. Julia said it made | 
ng || wet and gloomy weather. With Frank in me worse, and I dare say she was right.” | 
en || London, and Dr. Forrester closely in attend-| “Wrong, all wrong,” said the doctor to | 
ance on the numerous cases of sickness himself; but he merely remarked aloud, | 
fer which the autumn often brings, Mary and |“ Well, and what does the young soldier say | 
elf Eva were left to their own resources. for himself?” 
ly, || It was scarcely better at the Cedars for! “Oh, he is quite well and full of spirits, and || 
lly || |, poor Mrs. Kingsford. The loss of her eldest I suppose I ought to feel happy and thank- || 
rd. || | son had so shaken her nerves, that for some | ful, and I cannot.” 
to |} days she was unable to leave her room. At} “ But indeed you ought,” was the reply, | 
ill || times such as this the characters of the two | cheerfully; “‘and now I am going to pre- | 
rm | sisters presented the greatest contrast, and no | scribe for you a drive in the open carriage ; | 
lat | one was more likely to remark it than Dr.| you will be quite another woman when you | 
Ty || Forrester, who visited Mrs. Kingsford daily.|return. This should be a gala day, not a sad | 
d, || She was used to say that his pleasant con-|one. Ah, and here comes our sunbeam,” he | 
te- versation and cheery voice did her more good | added, as Ellen, with a bright smile and a | 
Te than any of his medicine. 'rosy face, entered the room. ‘Good morn- | 
to On entering her room one morning he|ing, young lady. I saw you and Eva taking | 
or found Julia sitting with her mother, but as he | advantage of this glorious day, and your || 
ry made his appearance rather suddenly, she| mamma is going to do the same. I have || 
, could only rise hastily from the luxurious | ordered her to have a drive, and you know || 
ht easy chair in which she reclined, while the | the doctor’s orders must be obeyed.” 
re || novel she had been reading fell to the floor. | ‘Oh, mamma, I’m so glad;” and the || 
se || “T think mamma is better this morning, | mother’s face brightened with a smile as her || 
| Dr. Forrester,” she said, with some confusion, | young daughter kissed her affectionately. 
ng |! which she tried to conceal by a haughty tone, |“ And when isshe to go, Dr. Forrester? very || 
at in reply to his pleasant greeting. soon, I suppose, while the sun is so warm and || 
n. “No, I’m not, Julia,” said the invalid, bright. I'll ring for her maid at once, and 
ys fretfully ; “you always try to make me’ we will soon have mamma ready.” 
Ir- appear better than I am, you know that!” “ My patient will be all right now,” thought 
ly “ Well, mamma, I do it out of kindness ;/the doctor as he descended the stairs, sur- 
half your illness is caused by nervousness, | prising the colonel, who stood at the foot 
at and nervous patients require rousing, do they | with a sombre face, for Julia’s account of 
rd not, Dr. Forrester?” | her mother had made him very anxious. 
e- | | There was a look in Dr. Forrester’s eye| “Going for a drive, doctor! why, that is 
Cy! | at this moment from which Julia shrunk. He | good news; you must deal in magic.” 
to | took no notice of her rernark, however, but,| “ Your youngest daughter is the magician, 
at | turning to Mrs. Kingsford, seated himself by | colonel,” replied Dr. Forrester, “she is the 
| her side, and said pleasantly,— | sunbeam of your house, and I consider her 
ae “Well, and what should make Mrs. Kings- | my aide-de-camp with your wife.” 
itt | _—— = | 
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“ God bless you, doctor,” was the reply, 
uttered with deep feeling, as the gentlemen 
shook hands. “We are all rather in the 
dumps just at present; and your bright hope- 
fulness does us good.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Kingsford will be 
well enough to go to Brighton next week ?” 
asked Mary, after her husband had described 
the scenes of the morning to her. 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied her 
husband. “I have such an excellent ally 
in Ellen, she is delighted at the prospect of 
joining us, and soI believe is Julia, although 
she tries to hide her wishes under an aspect 
of haughty indifference.” 

“ T shall be glad to get away for your sake, 
dearest,” said Mary, “ as well as for Frank’s ; 
he has been working too closely lately, and 
is looking pale and worn; a month or six 
weeks at the sea-side will set you both up. 
Has Stamford promised to take your work ?”’ 

“Yes, darling, all right, and you require a 
change as much as any of us. I can see how 
foolishly anxious you are about Eva, and, by- 
the-bye, what was there in that letter from 
Ernest Kingsford this morning which made 
you look so grave?” 

“What a tell-tale face I must have!” she 
replied, laughing; and then added, “ Well, 
the truth is, there was a sealed letter for Eva 
enclosed in mine this morning, and I don’t 
know whether to give it to her or not. Will 
you read mine first, Charlie dear, and tell me 
what you think?” 

Dr. Forrester took the letter from Ernest 


“‘ Eva dear,” said Mary presently, “I am 
unwilling to question you after what you told 
me about Ernest Kingsford, but what right 
has he to send a sealed letter to you enclosed 
in mine?” 

“A letter to me in yours, Mary ! indeed, 
he has no right ;” and Eva flushed painfully 
as she spoke, but the unbending look of firm- 
ness grew stronger than ever. 

“T thought as much,” replied Mary, “ but 
can you understand why he has done so?” 

“ Perhaps I can,” she replied, “‘ but, Mary, 
send it back. I will neither open it nor read 
it, and certainly I shall not reply to him. It 
is unkind and cruel of Ernest Kingsford. 
Oh, Mary, Mary !” and the brave young heart 
broke down, and flinging herself on her knees 
by the couch on which Mary sat, and press- 
ing her lips to her hands, she exclaimed, 
“ Please, dear Mary, send the letter back, and 
when you write to him tell him I would not 
receive it, and that he knows my reasons ; 
but, dearest sister Mary, don’t question me 
again, or you will break my heart. Some day, 
if I live, you shall know all.” 

Then she rose and, kissing Mary’s puzzled 
face, left the room with the new look of 
determined will visible on every feature. 

“What can have passed between them ?” 
said Mary to herself; “what can have 
changed our little Eva like this? there is 
|evidently something which it would relieve 
‘her heart to tell me, but she resists the 
impulse to do so with a firmness I had no 
idea she possessed. However, I must write 





Kingsford to his wife, read it, and returned | 


it to her without comment. Then she showed | 


him the sealed envelope addressed to his | 
sister Eva. He stood silent for a few moments, 
and said at last,— 


“ Mary dear, give her the letter. I cannot 


| understand why he should write to her, but 


she will confide in you. I thank God for 
that, darling,” and he kissed the earnest face 
looking so anxiously in his as he spoke. 

Mary Forrester, acting upon her husband’s 
advice, took an early opportunity during the 
day to speak of Ernest Kingsford, and try to 
discover Eva’s real sentiments before giving | 
her the letter. 

They were sitting in the drawing- -room, | 
Eva reading and Mary working. 

“i am rather tired with our long walk this | 
morning,” said Eva, looking up from her| 
book, “but Ellen was so full of spirits in | 
consequence of her brother's letter, she | 
could talk of nothing else. I told her you. 
had had a letter also, and she was quite, 
delighted.” 


and put a stop to all communication from 
Ernest Kingsford ; Eva shall net be worried 
|in this way.’ She took the letter to herself 
from her pocket and read it again ; yet there 
was nothing in it to show a wish to conceal. 
Indeed, Mary felt more bewildered than ever 
after a second perusal. 

“Dear Mrs. ForresTER,— While writing 
to Ellen and the ‘ old folks at home,’ I could 
not resist a few lines to old friends at Fair- 
field. I cannot boast of being a good sailor, 
and I miss many home comforts, as you may 
suppose ; but soldiers must learn to rough it. 
And now, dear Mrs, Forrester, I am going to 
|ask you a favour: will you give the enclosed 
letters to Eva and Frank ? I assure you there 
|is nothing in mine to Eva which either you or 
her brothers could object to, but I feel I 
| must write to each separately, to prove that I 
|remember old friends,—at least, to all but 
Dr. Forrester ; his time is too precious to be 
taxed with answering letters such as mine ; 
| besides, as you and he are one, while writing 


} 





ito you I write to him, and of course the same 
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reasoning holds good respecting your reply to | 


me. But I must conclude, as I hear an inquiry 
for the letters. With kindest regards to all, 
yours always truly,—-ERNEST KINGSFORD.” 
“ Poor fellow,” said Mary, as she refolded 
the letter. “I will write kindly to him, and 
soften Eva’s refusal to receive the letter. I 
do not forget that he is away from his friends, 


about to reside in a foreign land, and perhaps | 
incur great danger in his profession ; and after | 


all, his writing to Eva may be merely what he 
says, a wish to prove that we are none of us 
iorgotten. But if so, why is Eva so firm and 
indignant, and at the same time so unwilling 
to relieve her mind by telling me what has 
offended her? I cannot understand it.” 

While Mary thus reflected, Eva sat in her 
own room, with every nerve quivering with 
vexation and annoyance, as she thought of 
being unable to make a confidant of Mary, 
to which annoyance was now added the fact 
that Ernest Kingsford had written to her,— 
not even openly, but in a sealed envelope. 
Open that letter! no, not for the world ; in 
spite of what he had written to Mary, there 
would, no doubt, be a reference to that last 
evening, which would add to the weight of 
her secret by obliging her to conceal the 
letter. No, she would not receive it; the 
letter should be returned. 

A few days afterwards, when Mrs. Forrester 
was answering Ernest Kingsford’s letter, she 
made one more attempt to induce Eva to 
change her decision, but to no effect ; and so, 
with a few kind words which Eva was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to send, the letter 
was returned in Mary’s. 

So determined was Eva in the matter, that 
she inspected the performance of enclosing it, 
saw Mary’s letter sealed, directed, and 
stamped, and then went to the post with it 
herself. 

To Mary's surprise was now added amuse- 
ment, as she saw her return up the garden 
with a light step, and presently enter the 
room, the firm, hard look replaced by her 
own sweet smile as she exclaimed,— 

“Now, Mary, that subject is for ever 
banished. We will not refer to it again, 
please.” 

“You may depend upon my silence, dearest 
Eva,” she replied ; “ but perhaps Ellen may 
mention it to you.” 

“T have no fear of that,” she said, the 
stern look returning to her face ; “in Ernest 
Kingsford’s letters home he mentions writing 
to you and Frank, but not to me_ I heard 
this from Ellen the day the letters arrived.” 

Mary pondered on this fact, which aroused 








her suspicions ; especially when no reference 
was made to the subject of a letter to Eva 
even by Frank, plainly showing an intent on 
the part of Ernest to conceal. 

August was passing away quickly in bright 
and sunny weather, and bringing nearer every 
day the 30th, on which Florence was to leave 
England with Miss Gray and her father. 
How often in after days they remembered 
the last pleasant evening at Fairfield House ! 
‘The colonel and his two daughters, Mr. 
Maynard, Florence, and Miss Gray made up 
with the doctor’s family a friendly party of 
ten. Of course, India formed the principal 
topic of conversation ; and Mr. Maynard’s 
knowledge of the country in its modern 
aspect greatly pleased the colonel. 

*T shall be able to comfort my poor wife 
about her dear boy,” he said. “ ‘1he advance 
of English customs, and the power of science 
to render the climate less hurtful to Euro- 
peans, were not known in my time.” 

‘No, indeed ! colonel,” was the reply, “ nor 
during my young days; but now, by steam 
navigation up the Ganges and railroads, we can 
reach the hill country with almost as much 
ease as we can travel from England to the 
Continent. I have a bungalow at Simla, 
near the Bulnee Station, at the foot of the 
hills, where the climate is lovely. Nothing 
can surpass for beauty of the situation the 
villas and gardens on the banks of the 
Jumna. To spend a few months every year 
during the months from November to Feb- 
ruary is new life toa European. You had no 
such opportunities in your time, colonel.” 

“ No, indeed !” was the reply ; “ travelling 
either in India or Europe was not then what 
it is now; and lucky was the soldier whose 
regiment was stationed at a cantonment in 
one of the northern provinces.” . 

“We may light upon your son some day, 
colonel,” said Mr. Maynard, as they stood 
waiting for the ladies after the pleasant 
evening had come to an end. “ Where did 
you say his regiment is going?” 

“To one of the northern provinces not 
far from Delhi.” 

“ Ah, well, we may meet, although the dis- 
tance from Calcutta to northern India is no 
joke, I can tell you.” 

Howlittle did either of the four gentlemen 
now standing talking together in the garden 
of a happy English home imagine when and 
where Mr. Maynard and Emest Kingsford 
would first meet! 

“T am glad we have kept you at home all 
the evening, doctor,” said the colonel. “To 
what do we owe this good fortune?” 
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“T have a substitute,” he replied. “We 
hope to be at Brighton in a few days. My 
friend Standford will take my place while I 
am absent. We all want change, particularly 
our friend the embryo barrister, otherwise he 
will busy himself among those musty law books 
during the whole of the long vacation ; so we 
must put that performance out of his power.” 

“ Ah, well, doctor, you want rest as much 
as your brother, and we shall follow you 
very soon. You think my wife can bear the 
journey ?” 

“There is not a doubt of it. Mrs. Kings- 
ford has been improving daily since the 
arrival of her son’s letter.” 

While the gentlemen thus beguiled the 
time in common-place talk, the ladies up- 
stairs, with no fear of a punctual train before 
their eyes, appeared in no hurry to array 
themselves in walking costume. 

Eva had contrived on the arrival of the 
visitors to lead Ellen and Florence to her 
own room, leaving the two elder ladies to the 
care of Mrs. Forrester. 

We must beg Julia’s pardon for classing 
her with the “elders,” but the. disposition to 
find fault and to look with envy and con- 
tempt at what she called the frivolities of 
girls, added years to her age while in their 
company. Even now, after dressing quickly, 
she sat listening with ill-concealed contempt 
to Miss Gray’s opinion of Florence which was 
gladdening Mary’s heart. Yet Julia did not 
speak. There was a something in each of 
these ladies which, when she met them alone, 
had the effect of checking her impetuous, 
unkind speeches, but both together, as now, 
kept her on her best behaviour. In fact, she 
could not help wishing to retain the good 
opinion not only of Mrs. Forrester but also 
of Miss Gray; and on this, the last evening 
of their meeting for years, Julia had made 
herself most unusually agreeable. It must 
be owned, however, to her discredit, that the 
unpleasant side of Julia’s character was never 
entirely displayed excepting to her own 
family. 

Very different were the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the three innocent girls now assembled 
in Eva’s room; even Florence seemed to 
throw off all reserve, and the merry voices 
rung out on the summer evening air and 
were heard in the garden through the open 
window. 

“Come, girls, are you not ready yet?” 
cried the colonel—and Ellen looking out to 
reply saw the red sparks of the cigars shining 
in the semi-darkness of the August night as 
the gentlemen moved about. 





“Oh, they are smoking ; we need not be 
in a hurry,” said Ellen ; “we can talk till 
we hear Mrs. Forrester and Miss Gray go 
down.” 

“Shall we hear them?” said Florence, 
laughing. “Why, Ellen, you have been 
talking and making us laugh ever since we 
came up-stairs, and the idea of our hearing 
footsteps is out of the question if you con- 
tinue such performances.” 

“ Why, Florence,” she replied, “you are 
coming out in a new character; Miss Gray 
is doing you good already ; I am glad you 
like her.” 

“Indeed I do; and it reconciles me more 
than anything to the thought of leaving all 
my friends in England. I often wish I had 
known more of you and Mrs. Forrester years 
ago; then I could have gone to school with 
ou.” 

“Dear Florry,” said Eva, “I can’t feel 
glad you are going; we shall all miss you 
so.” 

For all reply, Florence threw her arms 
round Eva’s neck ; and Ellen saw tears glit- 
tering in the eyes upon which the gaslight 
shone. 

“Young ladies, I’m astonished at you!” 
said Ellen, in a stern, assumed voice. ‘“ Do 
you forget, while you are indulging in the 
pathetics, that our respected parients are 
waiting for us?” 

The amused laugh which followed this 
speech dispelled the tears, as Ellen intended 
it should; but she did not own even to 
herself that the drollery had been resorted to 
in order to check her own tears. 

After this they went down-stairs ; and as 
farewells and tears were the order of the day 
—or rather, the occasion—FEllen did not re- 
strain her own warm heart from showing its 
sorrow when she bid farewell to Florence 
Maynard. 


CHAPTER XVII,—SUITAN, 


THE next morning Ellen made ber appear- 
ance at Fairfield House soon after breakfast, 
and entered the morning-room, where Mrs. 
Forrester and Eva sat at work, and looking 
full of excitement. 

“Oh, Eva, papa says you are all going to 
Brighton on Tuesday ; Dr. Forrester told him 
so yesterday evening, and I have only just 
heard that you are to ride Sultan whenever 
you like. Papa wishes it,” she added, 
hurriedly, seeing with surprise an unusual 
look in Eva’s face,—‘‘ you've no objection, 
have you, Eva?” 
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not be “ No, Ellen dear, if you think I can manage | “I think you had better say four o’clock,” 
alk till him. But why cannot you or Julia ride gaid Mary ; “ the days are long, and you will 
Tay go him?” javoid the heat of the noonday sun; two 
“Oh, we have our own horses,” she an-|hours’ ride I should think would be quite 
orence, swered, evading the question. “ You know | long enough for Eva’s first attempt.” 
> been Sultan was the horse my aunt used to ride,| “ Very well,” said Ellen, “and now we 
nce we and when she died Sultan was left to Ernest ;| will consider the matter settled. You un- 
1eaTIng but papa said he was not fit for India, and derstand, Sir Knight,” she added, turning to 
iu con- refused to let him go.” Frank, “ you must hold yourself in readiness, 
“Well, Eva shall take advantage of your;|—in olden times it was for the ladies to 
ou are papa’s kindness.” | command, and the knights to obey.” 
s Gray “When we return from Brighton, Ellen,”| “Fair lady,” said Frank, with a low bow, 
ad you said Mrs. Forrester. \“I will attend to your behests ; but allow me 
“Oh, but I cannot wait for that, Mrs. | to add in modern English, that I shall enjoy 
© more Forrester,” she replied. ‘I want Eva to try |a ride this afternoon beyond everything.” 
ing all before you go, and while Mr. Frank Forrester! “I will send the groom with Sultan for | 
| I had is at home to ride with us. After you come | Eva,” said Ellen, as she wished Mr. Forrester 
r years back he will be off again to that horrid | good-bye. “ Come, Eva,” she added, “ you 
ol with Temple. I wish there were no such things | may as well walk home with me ; it won’ttake | 
as law books. But I ought not to say that, | you a minute to fetch your hat and gloves.” 
’t feel for when Mr. Frank Forrester is a barrister} “And may your true knight accompany | 
ss you shouldn't I like to hear his first speech ;| you?” asked Frank, beseechingly. 
after studying all those dreadful books, how| ‘“ Ellen laughed. “I shall answer you in | 
; arms clever he will be!” ;modern English,” she replied: “you know | 
rs glit- Ellen, seated with her back to the half-|we shall be glad of your company, Mr. Frank | 
aslight opened door, did not know that the gen-/ Forrester.” 
| tleman of whom she spoke had entered the; Nothwithstanding the merry tone of the 
you!” | room. She started, and rose with a very|conversation while at Fairfield House, the 
“Do blushing face as she heard him say,— | young people were in a very serious mood as__| 
in the “Thank you, Miss Ellen Kingsford, for | they walked through the village. Ellen spoke 
ts are such an overpowering compliment; I can/of the changes which had taken place,—first 
only hope you may prove a true prophet.” _|in parting from her brother, and now in the 
1 this Recovering herself quickly, however, she | prospect of losing Florence and Miss Gray. 
ended | went forward to shake hands, saying merrily, | When Eva and Frank stopped at the gate 
en to | “Are gentlemen in your profession accus-|of the Cedars to say good-bye to Ellen, the 
ted to | tomed to steal in upon their clients like/ thought for the first time struck Frank that 
ghosts, Mr. Frank ?” his sister’s friend was not altogether the lively, 
nd as “Well, you see I am not a ghost after all, | light-headed, almost frivolous girl which he 
e day Miss Ellen Kingsford.” had always judged her to be. 
ot re- “No, and I am very glad of it, for ms “Well, I suppose the young lady raises no 
ng its want you as our escort. Eva is going to ride | objection to papa’s wish that she should ride 
rence Sultan for the first time before you go to| Sultan,” was Julia’s remark as Ellen entered 
| Brighton, and Julia and I will accompany her | the morning room. 
|| on our own horses, and we want you for an; ‘No indeed, why should she?” 
|| escort.” “ Oh, of course you can see nothing absurd || 
| Frank remembered his promise to Ernest} in all this fuss with the Forresters ; and after || 
ypear- | as Eva spoke, and glancing at Mary, he|all, they don’t appreciate papa’s kindness— || 
ik fast, | seemed to ask whether the proposal for Eva| walking home with you to the gate as they | 
Mrs. || to ride Sultan had been approved by her. both did just now, and then turning back | 
oking | “Tt is very kind of Colonel Kingsford to| with the utmost indifference; at least they | 
| trust Eva to ride Sultan,” she said; he men-|might have come in, if only to inquire for | 
ng to | tioned it to your brother last night, and|mamma.” 
1 him | Charles has no objection if Eva is not} “Ifyou don’t care for the Forresters, why | 
y just afraid.” are you so offended at their not calling?” | 
never “ Afraid!” exclaimed Ellen; “I should|said Ellen. “Oh, Julia, I believe you are 
dded, | think that we all know what a good horse-| jealous of Eva because she is to ride Sultan. 
usual woman she is ; so now it is settled, we are} You know well why papa won’t let you ride 
ction, to ride to-day. What hour shall we fix, | him.” 
Eva?” The remark startled Julia into silence for | 
| 
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a few moments. Had Ernest really told| “ Howcharming Eva looks!” thought Ellen. 
Ellen, and perhaps Frank Forrester? Wheng “ Dear old Ernest! I don’t wonder at his 
Julia spoke again she avoided noticing liking her. I’m sure he does ; but she does 
Ellen’s remark, and merely said, “I expect! not care for him. I can see that.” 

if Evelyn Forrester rides Sultan she will! “I cannot imagine what Ernest can see to 
come to grief.” | admire in that child,” thought Julia. “ How- 

“Oh, Julia, how can you say that? you! ever, I’m very glad that he’s out of her way 
know Eva rides well; you have seen her! for a time, at least,—boys are so foolish.” 
with Mr. Reed, the riding-master; besides, And yet this jealousy of Eva was so un- 
she had a pony of her own in her young worthy of a woman who really possessed 
days and till her father died ; and while we attractions of personal beauty, which, like 
were at school she took lessons of the riding- | any other of God’s gifts, may be wasted and 
master at Plymouth, and he always allowed marred. Julia Kingsford had been blessed, 
her to ride a spirited little creature called| like the servant in the parable, with five 
Kathleen, that none of us dared to mount.” | talents, but so greatly had they been misused, 

“Oh, well, that will do; there’s nothing and so great was her self-complacency, that 
talked of now but the Forresters, and I’m ' the possibility of their being taken away from 
sick of hearing it.” | her seemed out of the question. 

“T wonder you go there to dinner, then,”| As they now put their horses into a canter 
said Ellen, “ and make yourself so agreeable |and rode through Woodford, no one of the 
to Frank Forrester when you meet him.” | three ladies would attract more notice as an 
And then Ellen, feeling that in this speech | accomplished rider than Julia Kingsford. 
she had gone too far, hastily left the room.| Eva and Ellen rode in advance of Frank 

What a strange thing it is that those who, and Julia, and as they neared Snaresbrook 
like Julia Kingsford, resist and indignantly | they drew rein, and Ellen, taking the initiative, 
repel all control from others, are always as she often did, paused for a moment at the 
themselves in perfect subjection to temper, old hostelry at Snaresbrook called “The 
jealousy, envy, selfishness, or some other Eagle,” and then turned her horse's head 
equally ruling passion ! towards the road to London leading through 

Never had Evelyn Forrester looked more Clapton, Eva following her movements. 
charming than when she hastened out to| The broad road to the forest, which at this 
the gate of Fairfield House at the sound of point is almost level for more than a mile, 
horses’ feet. | tempted the two girls to another canter, and 

The tight-fitting habit set off her youthful obliged Frank and his companion to follow 
though fully developed figure to great ad- them; not, however, without an indignant 
vantage. ‘The black hat, relieved by a white | protest from Julia. 
feather, shaded the face, and suited the deli-| ‘I think Ellen might have waited to ask 
cate featuress The eyes, not quite hidden by which road we preferred,” she said ; “ but 
the broad brim, sparkled beneath their long she is thoroughly selfish, she never thinks 
dark lashes; the mouth wore its sweetest of the wishes of others.” 
expression ; and the cheeks, flushed with) “ Perhaps she has a reason for preferring 
excitement at the prospect of riding such a this road,” said Frank, hoping to soften 
beautiful horse, completed the picture. | matters. 

“ Why, what a swell-you look!” said Frank,| Julia did not reply. It is not easy to talk 
as she sprung lightly from his hand to the while your horse is at a full canter. 
saddle. | Yet Frank was right in his apology for 

“‘ Of course I do,” she replied, setting her| Ellen. On that morning, while presiding at 
habit as she spoke. “See what a swell Sultan an early breakfast with her father and George, 
is, with his satin coat and his beautiful head. | the colonel had spoken of his wish that Eva 
I can fancy he would toss it with indignation should ride Sultan whenever she liked, to 
if I ventured to mount him in my old habit | Ellen’s great delight. At all events, in spite 
and hat.” of Julia’s unkind accusations, Ellen was not 

Frank laughed as he mounted his horse, selfish in her love for Evelyn Forrester. 
and, followed by the groom, rode away at a|_ She sat at the breakfast-table planning in 
slow pace towards the Cedars. | her mind the many pleasant rides they would 

Very different were the reflections of the | have together, when her father upset them all 
two sisters as Eva sat on her horse waiting, | by the information that the Forresters were 
while, with the assistance of Frank and the! going to Brighton on the following Tuesday. 
groom, Julia and Ellen mounted their horses.| She instantly determined on forming a 
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riding party for that very day, and we have 
seen how she succeeded. 





Colonel Kingsford’s horse was brought to | 


the door very shortly after nine o'clock, and 
as he stood in the hall buttoning his gloves, 
Ellen was quietly questioning him. 
“ Are you going to London to-day, papa?” 
“ Yes, my dear,—to the Horse Guards and 
one or two other places on business. What 
makes my little daughter, all at once, so 
anxious as to my movements ?” 
“Oh, papa, I only want to know whether 
you are going into that horrid City ?”’ 
“No,” he replied, laughing, “not nearer 
that horrid City than the Strand. Will that 
please you, my daughter ?” 
“Yes, papa, all right;” and she ran up- 
stairs gaily to avoid farther questioning. 
During the canter from Woodford toSnares- 
brook, Ellen had not been too much engaged 
with her own horse to watch Eva’s manage- 
ment of Sultan, and the conclusion she 
arrived at made her say to herself, “ We'll 
go up the Lea Road towards Clapton and 
meet papa. I should like him to see how 
splendidly Eva can manage Sultan. The dear 
old fellow seems quite proud to have her on 
his back ; and how gently she manages him 
with the snaffles only! he doesn’t want pull- 
ing at the curb, with his tender mouth, to 
make him curve his neck so gracefully.” 
And truly indeed was Eva enjoying her 


ride. The easy rocking-chair movement of 
Sultan’s canter—the gentle touch which 


sufficed to turn or to stop him—the slight 
pressure of the knee which guided him to 
canter with the nght leg first—were making 
Eva’s ride easy and delightful, and so adding 
to her evident skill as an equestrian that 
even Frank was astonished. 

On reaching Whip’s Cross, where the road 
declines gradually for some little distance, 
they walked their horses, Julia and Frank 
hastening forward to join them. 

We will leave Julia to express in no 
measured terms her disapprobation of Ellen’s 
conduct in leading the way without asking 
her permission, and listen to Frank Forrester’s 
encomiums on his sister's horsemanship. 

“Why, upon my word, little woman,” he 
said, “you are coming out strong as an 
equestrian, or must I attribute your splen- 
did performance to Sultan’s graceful move-| 
ments?” 

“To Sultan, of course,” she replied, laugh- 
ing. “I never rode such a horse in my life. 
Oh! isn’t he a darling ?” and she patted and 
smoothed the satin neck of her beautiful 


charger with her little hand, while he bowed | 
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|his head and threw back his ears, as if listen- 
| ing to her loving words. 

How much or how little do animals really 
understand of the kind words and acts of 
‘human beings who love them ? 

* Come, Eva, another canter,” cried Ellen, 
starting forward, to avcid Julia’s strictures 
on her conduct. 

As Sultan obeyed the gentle touch of the 
rein, Frank fell back to join Julia, who 
received him with a smiling face, in which 
even he could trace no remnants of the 
scorn and contempt which had disfigured her 
features while reprimanding Ellen. 

“ Does Sultan object to the noise of the 
train?” asked Eva as they approached Lea 
sridge station. 

‘*Not he, indeed,” replied Ellen; “he 
has too much sense; but we may as well 
walk our horses for a little distance,” she 
added. She expected to meet the colonel 
somewhere near Clapton Gate, and she 
wished Eva to gain breath and be in full 
canter when they approached him. And Ellen 
had laid her plans with the skill of a general. 

When within half a mile of the turnpike 
gate, now removed, Ellen’s quick eyes caught 
sight of her father coming along upon Brownie. 
Not till they were within fifty yards of each 
other would Ellen speak, and then, as she 
drew rein, she exclaimed, ‘ Eva, look—here 
comes papa!”’ 

“1 thought it must be the colonel,” she 
replied, “ for the horse was so like Brownie ; 
and it is Brownie, to be sure!” she continued, 
as the rider approached, and, lifting his hat, 
said, ina pleasant tone,— 

“Upon my word, little lady, you do my 
noble Sultan much honour; he has got a 
rider at last as graceful as himself.” 

“You are doing me too much honour, 
colonel,” said Eva, “for I never rode such a 

splendid lady’s horse in my life before.” 

Frank glanced at Julia and sighed as he 
observed how the spirit of envy disfigured 
her beautiful face. 

“Are you going farther?” asked the 
colonel after a pleasant greeting to Frank. 

“Shall we return, Miss Kingsford?” he 
inquired, made wise by Ellen’s mistake. 

“We may as well,” she replied, carelessly. 
“TI promised mamma to be home to dinner, 
and it is past five already.” 

The party turned, and the colonel placed 
himself by Eva, Brownie trotting briskly by 
his friend Sultan, while his master watched 
every movement of the fair equestrian by 
his side with great interest. 

Mary Forrester, at the morning - room 
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window, heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
as the whole party turned down Forrester 
Lane to leave Eva at home. She saw with 
amused pleasure the colonel alight to assist 
Eva to dismount, and she went out to meet | 
them as he accompanied her across the | 
lawn. 

“We have brought the little lady home in 
safety, Mrs. Forrester,” he said; “and I 
can only express my pleasure at finding that 
Sultan has a rider who is as worthy of him 
as your husband’s sister. I had no idea she 
was such an accomplished horsewoman. 
Mind, I will have no excuse after what I 
have seen to-day ; and if Sultan is allowed 
to be idle I shall blame Miss Evelyn For- 
rester.”” 

After a few pleasant words at the gate 
the party rode off, the groom leading Sultan. 

“So you have enjoyed your ride, I sup- 
pose, Eva?’’ said Mary as they entered the | 
house. 

“ Yes, indeed I have. I never rode such 
a horse as Sultan ; his canter is like a rock- 
ing-chair, and then he is such a glossy black, 
and so handsome. No wonder every one 
we passed stood still to stare at us. I shall | 
look forward to another ride when we come | 
back from Brighton with such pleasure.” 

Certainly, when Ernest Kingsford sug- 
gested to his father that Eva should ride| 
Sultan after he left England, he took very | 
effectual means to keep himself in her| 
remembrance. 

Tuesday arrived, and then, amidst the| 
bustle of packing ‘and preparing for the| 


FALLEN AT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


journey to Brighton, Elien contrived to be 
with Eva till the moment of starting. 

“T declare,” she said, ‘‘I begin to feel 
quite miserable. There has been nothing 
but good-byes and farewells during the whole 
of August. First poor Ermest, then Florry, 
and now all of you.” 

“ Have you heard from Florence ?” asked 
Eva. 

“Yes, I had a letter this morning; I 
forgot to show it to you; but there will be a 
whole bagful for you at Brighton to-morrow 
morning, no doubt, so I need not regret 
leaving my letter at home.” 

“ When does the ship sail from Southamp- 
ton?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Maynard is not going all round 
the Bay of Biscay. They left for Dover this 
morning, and will go through France to 
Marseilles ; much quicker and far more 
pleasant, I should say.’ 
| Yes, indeed,” replied Eva; and then, 
some little matter of packing requiring her 
attention, she dismissed the thought of an 
| overland ‘journey to India with a comfortable 
feeling of relief. Fifty-three miles in a first- 
|class carriage of an express to Brighton was a 
‘totall y different affair. 
| Ellen parted from her friends, also joy- 
| ously reminding them that in less than a week 
|they might expect to meet again at Brighton. 

Truly this August had been an eventful 
‘month to the quiet residents of Woodford. 
| Could they have looked forward to the 
August of another year, these events would, 
lindeed, have dwindled into insignificance. 





ASHANTI, 


‘MARY POWELL.” 


Weep not for him, the young chief in his morning, 
Whose race was cut short ere his eye had grown dim ; 
Weep not for him, his profession adorning, 
Called home ere the battle raged—weep not for him. 


Still ready, aye, ready, he was for his duty, 


Though it were, for a time, b 


ut obedient to wait. 


Still expecting the summons, he showed in its beauty 
Submission to orders—then, sunk to his fate. 


Oh, when shall the lesson be le 
By those whom his regiment 
That the key to success and an 


arnt in its fulness, 
went forth to invade, 
Englishman’s coolness 


Is moral force mainly, endurance his trade ? 


Never think such examples are 
Where, untutored, benighted, 
Who went forth, as if “liking” 


And would fain court the rule of the strangers they rue. 


lost on Ashanti, 
are gallant souls too, 
their death from the stranger, 
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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


AND ABBEYS 


OF ENGLAND. 


PART FoURTH.—GOODRICH CASTLE, 


A very pleasant walk it is from the beautiful 
town of Ross, on the Wye—so celebrated by 
Pope in his poem on the “ Use of Riches,” 
as the residence of the philanthropist known 
as the “‘ Man of Ross,”—to Goodrich Castle, 
Tourists generally perform the distance by 
boat, which is doubtless a very easy and 
pleasant method of journeying; but the 
writer, who preferred walking from Ross, 
metaphorically “ girded up his loins,” and, 
staff in hand, trudged there and back, a dis- 
tance of some ten miles. 

Arrived at the ferry on the Wye, you gain a 
striking view of the grand old castle, which, 
standing on a bold promontory overlooking a 
reach of the river, frowns upon the placid 
scene below like a medizval spectre pro- 
testing against the peace and plenty of the 
smiling plains, which in his time were de- 
solated with war and rapine. Grim and 
weather-worn the castle looks,— 

‘‘ The mouldering walls 

Black with the rust of age, and all within 
Silence and waste, while not a sound is heard 
But the wind, moaning ; not a form beheld 
Save one that fancy imagined to the mind :— 
The spirit of destruction. 

Upon a pile 
She loves to sit, of broken monuments, 
And o’er the scene casts an exultant eye, 
The aged altars, trophies, pedestals, 
And where the invulnerable shaft withstands 
Her hate and her derision round she strews 
The creeping ivy, with its living shade 
To hide all forms of man.” 

The rustic ferryman having transported us 
across the Wye, we pass up the bank, and 
over some meadows, and climb the eminence, 


made to the fortress down to the time of 
Henry VI. 

Commencing between two semicircular 
towers of unequal dimensions, near the east 
angle, the entrance was continued under a 
dark vaulted passage to an extent of fifty 
feet. Immediately before this entrance, and 
within the space enclosed by the fosse, was 
a very deep pit, hewn out of the solid rock, 
formerly crossed by a drawbridge, now no 
longer in existence, but which, when drawn 
up, Closed the whole front of the gateway 
between the towers. About eleven feet 
within the passage was a massive gate. 
This gate and the drawbridge were de- 
fended on each side by loopholes, and 
overhead by rows of machicolations, for 
pouring down melted lead on the heads 
of assailants. Six feet and a half beyond 
\this was a portcullis, and about seven 
|feet further a second portcullis; the space 
| between these was again protected by loop- 
holes and machicolations. About two feet 
more inward was another strong gate, and five 
|feet and a half beyond this, on the right, a 
| small door leading to a long narrow gallery, 
| only three feet high, formed in the thickness 
| of the wall, and which was the means of 
access to the loophcles in the eastern tower, 
as well as to some others that commanded the 
‘brow of the steep precipice towards the 
north-east. These works appear to have 
|been thought sufficient for general defence, 
but a resource was ingeniously contrived for 
greater security, in case they had all been 
forced, for a little further on are massive 





on the summit of which, embosomed amongst | stone projections in the wall on each side, 


trees, are situated the venerable and well-! 


preserved ruins of the castle. As you pass| 
under its walls you will be struck with the| 
massive character of the fortress, which, | 
though not so extensive as some in this part| 
of the country, is excelled by none in regard | 
of strength. The original entrance is on the 
opposite side to that by which you approach, 
and forms the most striking and picturesque 
portion of the structure. The succession 
of gates and portcullises form a perfect speci- 
men of the defences and expedients con- 
sidered essential to the main entrance of a 
feudal fortress. Here begin the additions 
VII. 








like pilasters, manifestly designed for inserting 
great beams of timber within them, like bars, 
from one side of the passage, which was about 
nine feet ten inches wide, to the other, so as 
to form a strong barricade, with earth or 
stones between the rows of timber, which 
would in a short time form a strong massive 
wall.* 

In passing into the interior the visitor will 
notice the various styles of architecture, 
which indicate additions or alterations in each 
of the four centuries succeeding the eleventh, 
when it was founded, though the site is said 

* Woolnoth’s ** Ancient Castles,” vol. ii. 
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to have been occupied by a castle belonging 
to a Saxon noble, Godric, long before the 
Conquest. Its form is nearly square, measur- 
ing 156 feet by 144, with a large round tower 
at each angle. -On the western side, facing 
the entrance, is the hall, sixty-five feet in 
length by twenty-eight in. breadth, and 
having windows which show that it was 
erected in the reign of the first Edward. As, 
from the steepness of the acclivity outside, 
this hall would have been exposed to missiles 
from below, an artificial terrace and wall 
have been constructed so as to protect the 
windows. 

On the south side is an angular tower, and 
next to it, in the centre, the “ keep,” forming 
the most ancient portion of the castle, and 
having walls of prodigious thickness. ‘This 
imposing piece of masonry, though roofless, 
is, so far as its walls are concerned, in a 
perfect state of preservation, and access is 
gained to the summit by means of a stone 
staircase. The keep, which is an exact square 
of twenty feet, faces the most vulnerable side 
of the castle, namely, the level summit of the 


dungeon beneath, which had not even a 
single loophole for light and air, but was con- 
nected by a very narrow passage with a still 
smaller dungeon, strongly secured under the 
platform belonging to the steps of the 
entrance, and having a very small air-hole on 
the same side.” Mr. King, in his “ Muni- 
menta Antiqua,” observes :— The original 
windows are the most truly Saxon that can be; 
that in the middle of the upper story seems to 
have remained just as it was from the very 
first, without any alteration; and the manner 
in which the two large side columns stand 
somewhat within the arch is consistent with 
the fashion which was adopted by the Saxons, 
and continued even to the time of Edward 
the Confessor. The large zigzag ornament 
on each side (between the columns) is in the 
rude form in which it was generally used by 
the earliest Saxons, and so also is that of the 
zigzag moulding, or band, which is carried, by 
way of ornament, quite across the tower, 
just under this window, and it is very remark- 
able that the middle projecting buttress is 
carried no higher than this ornament. ‘The 





headland on which it stands; but from its 
roof, and that of the adjacent angular tower, 
a strong garrison could annoy a besieging 
force with arrows and projectiles from 
engines. Grose, in the first volume of his 
“ Military Antiquities,” notices the enormous 
strength of the foundations of these lower 


| window in the apartment beneath is similar 


lin its general construction, but the columns 


| which support the arch are somewhat higher, 
and a semicircular zigzag moulding is carried 
'beneath the arch: the middle part of the 
| window, however, has been altered in the 


| Tudor style. In the second apartment is a 


walls, and the rare addition of pyramidal fire hearth, and in an angle of the wall a 
buttresses below, which may be also seen at | circular staircase leading to the upper story. 


the main entrance of Chepstow Castle, thus) The principal entrance was by a flight of | 


showing that these parts in both fortresses 
are coeval. 
scriptions and representations of animals ; 
among the number is a man with a hawk on | 
his wrist, who is supposed to be Henry IV., | 
who stayed here on a visit ; while on another 
block, a swan and a hart couchant, close to 
each other, represent that monarch, and his 
unfortunate predecessor, Richard II., who 
had the latter for his badge or cognizance. | 

Woolnoth, in his “ Ancient Castles,” gives 
the following particulars of this most interest- 
ing portion of Goodrich Castle :—“ The, 
keep, which is of the highest antiquity, having 
been erected antecedently to the Conquest, 
stands somewhat in the same manner as the 
keep at Porchester, Pevensey, and Castleton, 
close to the outward wall of the castle, and, 
like them, had no window on the outside next 
the country. It had evidently three rooms, 
one above the other; all of them, however, 
were very small, being only fourteen feet and 
a half square, and the room on the first floor 
had no sort of communication within with the | 


steps on one side, distinct from the main 


On the window jambs are in-| building, and ascending to a platform before 


the doorway leading to the second chamber.” 

On the eastern side of the castle is the 
shell of a chapel with an ornamented Gothic 
window anc piscina. From the barbacan may 
be had a good view of the building, and on 
the north or right-hand side, after passing the 


' gateway, are windows with seats, for the pur- 


pose of reconnoitring the passage of the Wye, 
and from which a charming and extensive 
prospect of the adjoining country may be 
had. 

It was within the area of Goodrich Castle 
that the poet Wordsworth, who was a great 
admirer of the scenery on the banks of the 
sylvan Wye, in 1793 met the little girl who 
is the heroine of the touching poem, “ We 
are Seven.” Revisiting the castle forty-eight 
years afterwards he refers to the circumstance, 


_and says of the ruins, “ From its position and 


features it is a most impressive object.” 
The castle came into possession of the 
family of Marshall, so called from their 
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holding the office of Earl Marshal of England; 
from them it passed by marriage to the De 
Valences, and then to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In 1576, Lord Gilbert Talbot, son of the 
then earl, was resident here, as appears by a 
letter addressed to his father, in which occurs 
the following passage :—‘ According to my 
ryches and the contrey I dwell in, and not 
to my desire, I send your L. a new yer’s gifte, 
a Monmouth cappe, and a rundlette of 





Perrye, and I muste require pardon to name 
the other homely thynge, a payre of Rosse, 
bootes, which yf they be fytt for yo’r L., you | 
may have as many as pleas you to appoynt.” | 
This Lord Gilbert was afterwards earl, and | 
dying May 8th, 1616, left the castle to | 
Elizabeth, his daughter and co-heir, wife of | 
Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, in which ‘family it | 
continued till, upon the demise of the last | 
Henry, Duke of Kent, in 1740, his estates in | 
the counties of Hereford and Gloucester | 
were sold. Thus it fell by purchase into the | 
Griffin family at Hadnock. 

Goodrich Castle possesses considerable 
historical interest, from the circumstance of its | 
having held out in 1646 under the command 
of Sir Henry Lingen against the parliamentary | 
forces commanded by Colonel Birch, until 
want of ammunition compelled its surrender. | 
It was on the morning of the roth March | 
that a party of horse and foot, under the | 
command of Colonel Birch, proceeded out of | 
Hereford, and effecting a junction with 
Colonel Hirle’s force from Monmouth, fell | 
upon the stables outside Goodrich Castle, 
and “took,” says the letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, “ sixty-four horses 
with the hay and other provisions therein, 
burnt down the stables, and went into the 
passage house, where they took most of their 
officers and soldiers, and here laid close 
siege to it.” In the Perfect Diurnal, and 

erfect Occurrences, newspapers of the day, 
are curious accounts of the progress of 
the siege that ensued, from which we will take 
extracts :— 

“Letters from Hereford, dated June rst, 
advertise of Colonel Birch being before 
Goodrich with a body of horse and foot, and | 
two mortar-pieces and other equipage. The | 
great iron culverin was going from Gloucester 
thither, and Colonel Birch hath sent to the | 
committee of Salop for two guns from Lud- | 
low : yet the enemy within are very resolute, | 
but not lavish in their ammunition, and their 
sallies are inconsiderable, almost all their | 
horses being taken, to the number of about | 
fifty, by us. Colonel Birch, upon rg with | 
his council of war, gave order, and June the 


rst, his pioneers began to work to make 
approaches, within pistol-shot of the enormous 
rampiers, and intends when they are finished 
to shoot granadoes in the mortar-pieces. 
There is yet no summons sent in, but when all 
is ready to storm, then it is resolved to be 
despatched. The prisoners that we have taken 
say that they within are exceedingly well pro- 
vided with all necessaries, both for provisions 
and men, who depend much upon the strength 
of the castle. Lieutenant-Colonel Keckerman 
hath received a wound by an almost spent 
bullet from a musket in his leg, and intends 
to remove to Hereford to be cured.” 

Monday, June 22nd, 
leaguer before Goodrich Castle, letters adver- 
tise us that the enemy within are very resolute, 
| if not desperate. A summons was sent on 
June 13th, with abundance of fair and press- 
ing arguments, but the return was a flat 
denial, and confident expectation of relief 
before they needed it, which occasioned 
Colonel Birch never to parley more, there- 
upon sent them in six granadoes, and tore 
down a piece of one of their towers. They 
seem yet fearless, but sparing of their ammu- 
tion, which we hear to be not much ; and yet 
they made a sally out and killed us seven and 
hurt ten, and we have wounded as many as 
theirs. They cannot, some think, subsist 
long : water begins to fail to them, for they 
have but little left, but other provisions they 
have plenty; but their hearts are stable, 
their walls strong and high—nothing but ex- 
tremity will force them. We are to make 
some approaches and then to mine; but in the 
meantime they desire a good supply of powder, 
that they may not want for their batteries, 
granadoes, mining, and mortars, since no 
other way is like much to speed the work.” 
Among letters of interest from Colonel Birch 
to the Speaker is one dated June 18th, 1646, 
as follows :— 

“« Sir,—Since my coming before this castle 
I have used all means tending to the speedy 
reduction thereof, and am approached upon 
all sides so near, that they annoy me with 
throwing stones. I find the thing in itself 
very strong, and the defendants (being ex- 
cepted persons and Papists) very desperate. 
They have made many sallies, inasmuch that 
they have lost at several times 100 horse, 
and now have not above five remaining. They 
have not killed me above twenty-four men in 
all, and never took one prisoner, though 
divers times we have been at hard blows, 
and I find that my batteries, and mortar- 
pieces,and mining, being the three ways we now 
| put in_ execution, having cast a mortar-piece 





1646.—* From the 
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here which carries a shell of 200 Ibs. weight. | grieved that any difference should be amongst 
I shall spend more powder than is here to be ourselves ; but the occasion of it I leave to 


had, and for want of which I shall not beable the righteous Judge for a reward, and hope 
to go on if not supplied ; my humble request the issue will be good to those who go on 





therefore to the Parliament is for eighty with the Parliament and desire a safe and well- || 


barrels of powder, for the service of this grounded peace, without self-seeking base 
place and country, the magazine at Hereford ends, which are hateful to 
being very small; with which assistance I “ Your humble servant, J. E.” 


question not to give you a timely account of | 
this castle, and to approve myself 
“ Your humble servant, JoHN Bircu.” 
Also one from a correspondent signing | 


At length in the Perfect Diurnal for the 
week ending roth August appears the follow- 
ing announcement :— 

“ This day there came letters to the house 





himself E. S., dated 4th July :-— from Colonel Birch, which certify that Good- 

“Sir,—The enemy within are very obstinate. rich Castle, in Wales, not far from Raglan, is 
We have supplies of shells for our granadoes | surrendered unto him for the use of the Par- 
from the Forest of Dean. Our mortar-piece is liament. The enemy was very resolute as 
15 inches in diameter; yet some are come long as they had hope, but Colonel Birch 
unto us out of the castle, who affirm that! drawing up close upon them, both horse and 


there is great execution done in the castle by | foot, and entering some works, the enemy | 


those shots we have made, that many parts hung out a white ensign, and desired a parley. 
of it are torn. After we had at first been | The colonel, not willing to lose his advantage, 
awhile before them, they sallied out and sur-| refused the parley. They cried out for 
prised our chief guard, killed eight of our honourable terms. He offered mercy, and 
men, and had possession of both of our mor-| went on in his enterprises. 
tar-pieces, but could not carry them away.| case desperate, and themselves in a lost con- 
They did what they could to break them, but | dition, accepted of mercy upon these ensuing 
could not. Then they put a glass vessel of | conditions :— 
poison in the pieces, thinking to spoil them| “First. That Sir Henry Lingen, the 
and us this way, and retreated into the castle, Governor of Goodrich Castle with all the 
carrying with them a fired granadoe which lay | officers and soldiers therein, shall have mercy 
in the place. There is one of our guns for their lives. 
cracked at the muzzle. I am afraid she will! “Secondly. That the said Sir Henry 
not prove useful, but they are now very quiet Lingen, the Governor, with all the officers and 
within, yet will not yield. Our ordnance are | soldiers, should surrender themselves prison- 
small, and have done but little execution as | ers, to be at Colonel Birch’s disposition. 

yet. What hath been performed yet have} ‘Thirdly. That all the arms, ammunition, 
been with our mortar-pieces. Colonel Birch | provision, and whatsoever else is in Goodrich 
hath sent to the General for two great guns, | Castle, shall be delivered up to Colonel 
as this country is badly provided. Our mines | Birch, for the service of the Parliament. 

go on well. This is all at present.” | “Fourthly. That the same be performed 

Again, on the 18th July, another corre- personally the same day, viz., July 31st, 
spondent writes :— | 1646. 

“* We are in very good forwardness with our | 
mine, and hope very shortly to see the effect present day, and Colonel Birch is now in 
of it. Our guns have made a breach in the possession of the castle, wherein, besides the 
upper part of the wall, and the granadoes| Governor, were about fifty gentlemen and 
have done them much spoil in the castle ; yet | others of quality, and 120 soldiers.” 
they take no more notice of it thanifnoenemy| It appears that the main cause of surrender 


were before it, acting little against us, only | was want of ammunition, there being only four | 


now and then firing off their muskets, yet our | barrels of powder left. In the following year 
great mortar-piece and mine (I verily believe), | orders were issued by the Parliament that 
will occasion a parley for mercy, which if they | “Goodrich Castle be slighted,” and accord- 


obtain, I conceive will be well for them, for | ingly the brave old fortress was dismantled | 


our leaders are extremely incensed against | and partially demolished. 


them. It is little thought (I believe) at 
London what painsand cost is here taken; but} are the insignificant remains of Flanesford 
the reducing of this once slighted castle, I| Priory, founded here in 1347 by Sir Richard 
hope the —— (séc) Lingen’s estate will make | Talbot, for monks of the order of St. Augus- 


satisfaction both to the Stateand tous. Iam | tine. 








They seeing the | 


“ All of which was done accordingly this | 
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About a quarter of a mile below the castle | 
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Goodrich Church is invested with interest|and is designed as a complete representation 
as the burial-place of the Rev. Thomas Swift, lof a feudal fortress, embracing specimens of 
vicar of this parish, who died in 1658, His|the architecture of the reigns of the three 
grandson, the famous Dean of St. Patrick’s| Edwards. The entrance is over a drawbridge, 
Cathedral, in 1726 presented to the church a|and through a groined archway, which is 
chalice which had belonged to his ancestor, | furnished with a portcullis, and flanked by two 
which is still used in the administration of the | round towers. 
holy communion. | The edifice encloses a spacious court, and 

On an eminence separated from the castle | is adorned with square and round towers, so 
by a wooded dingle stands Goodrich Court, | disposed as to produce a remarkably pleasing 
a modern castellated residence, erected in| effect. To our eye, however, Goodrich Court 
1828 by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, as an | loses in picturesqueness by proximity to its 
appropriate depository for his famous collec-| venerable neighbour, for the imposing ruin 
tion of armour.* frowning defiance from the opposite side of 

Goodrich Court is of quadrangular form, | the little valley, is a real medizeval castle, that 

has withstood a long and obstinate siege ; 
Colanel Movelek Pe xekhy -, | While its sham rival, though brand-new, is but 
cessor Colonel Meyrick to the nation, and until eae a > 
recently was exhibited at the South Kensington | POOF imitation after all. 
Museum. R. C. Low. 


* This superb collection has been lent by his suc- 








SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. IV. 


®* An two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind.”— 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii.. 5: 

SomE one has aptly defined a proverb as| tages of a position in front. The privileges 
“the wisdom of the many expressed by the are of a palpable nature, such as are the 
wit of one.” And it is generally the wit of most highly esteemed by the world at large, 
a shrewd character, strongly ruled by com- and considered as those “ substantial bene- 
mon sense and self-interest, which hits upon fits” which are alone worth gathering into 
the homely illustration of some universally the treasure-house. Personal distinction, the 
recognised truth, and gives it a ready cur- right of command, social pre-eminence, and 
rency. More original thinkers, accustomed public applause attend the rider who holds 
to look on the many sides of a subject, are the reins ; while he who takes a less pro- 
seldom so impressed by one aspect of a,minent place must be satisfied with a less 
truth as to be able to express it in the, clearly defined identity; very little of the 
limited form of a proverb, and with the) general credit for the progress made will fall 
unhesitating dogmatism of an oracle; while;to his share, but few will ever hear his 
men of wider and more elevated aims do not name, and his privileges and emoluments 
apply with sufficient force the principles of will not be many or valuable. 
life to their own self-interest to form them! He who fills with dignity and efficiency 
readily into maxims for the multitude. Yet, the second place must, moreover, be distin- 
although shallowness and selfishness have guished by a singularly pure and unselfish 
been the chief manufacturers of the most purpose; he must lose sight of his own 
popular proverbs, these trite sayings often interests and fame in the earnestness of his 
contain more than their producers designed desire to understand his position, and to 
or felt, because wherever there is but a part fulfil aright all its duties; he will concern 
of a truth, that part alone is capable of a himself but little that another should receive 
wider expansion and of a higher application. the credit, if only the work be well done, 

“An two men ride of a horse,” says and the world be blessed with true gain. 
honest Dogberry, the watchman, to his part- The very fact that such qualities are necessary 
ner in office, “ one must ride behind ;” hint- in, order to ennoble an inferior position, 
ing thus that the second place was the due causes it to be avoided rather than coveted 
position of Verges, while he claimed the first. by inferior minds ; and when we find any 
for himself. It requires no more discernment, one worthily occupying such a place, we 
than the ordinary perceptions of a selfish may take it at once as a security that he is 





commonplace mind to recognise the advan- a character of no common merit. 
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It is only now and then that an example 
so high and pure can be set before the 
world ; for by the very fact of the position 
the life and work of those who fill it are 
merged in the acts of the head personage, 
and it rarely happens that he has the mag- 
nanimity to renounce the fame and credit 
which: the world has given to him, in order 
to point out where it is actually due. 

One such example we have had, however, 
in this country, which must command the 
admiration and respect of the whole English 
nation, and which should serve as a model 
of how a position, considered by a common 
ambition as secondary to a higher, may be 
made the vantage-ground of a noble life, 
fruitful in successful efforts for the general 
good, and influential beyond any other in 
conducting the most important affairs to a 
prosperous issue, yet restrained within the 
limits fixed by the position itself. There 
were few during the lifetime of the late 
Prince Consort who had the least idea of the 
work he was accomplishing, or of his true, 
earnest, disinterested aims ; for,as a second 


but if there be an individuality of action, 
each striving to step into another place than 
his own, and to do more than his due work, 
the end must be confusion and failure. Many 
persons have a general idea. of the plan and 
scope of a scheme of work, but fail to take 
a right view of their own part in it, and are 
thus busying themselves about the whole, 
watching results, predicting failures, and sug- 
gesting alterations, while they are neglecting 
to accomplish with thought and care their 
own particular duties in relation to it. It 
requires more intelligence to know exactly 
one’s own position in a certain organization, 
and more talent to find out all its duties and 
fulfil them with perfection, than it does to 
cast a superficial glance over the whole, and 
form hasty theories for its general govern- 
ment and direction. The workmen who 
execute the famous Gobelin tapestry devote 
themselves with patience and skill to the 
weaving of just that portion of the picture 
which is set for them ; it may be the branch 
‘of a tree, a little piece of the foreground, or 
| part of a figure. They work out thus the 











power, he merged his own individuality so| great conceptions of celebrated artists, but 
completely in the first, and sought so little| they never obtain a view of the whole until 
for credit and fame, that it is only by the/ the work is completed ; and any attempt on 
magnanimity of the Sovereign herself, in| their part to criticise or alter the general 
lifting the veil so as to show to the world| design, instead of attending to the careful 
what it owed more to him than to any one / execution of that portion of it assigned to 
else, that we are able to say,— |each, would only ruin the work. They hold 
“We know him now : all narrow jealousies positions subordinate to the artist, yet every- 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved ; thing depends on them for the carrying out 
sep nergper 9 craic nape ne wise, successfully of his idea. 
i 40L1Me Fe, 2SSION O, 2NSEe ah ® 2 e 
And 12 what Tat, pe cat ; ia The eager desire to fill . prominent post 
Not. swaying to this faction or to that ; tion arises often from the impression that the 
Not making his high place the lawless perch |second place is one of less dignity and im- 
A se se a “or poconpe |portance. The conduct of affairs is aspired 
, ; emaind | ; 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life | 48 a worthier office than the actual work 
Laborious for the people and the poor— | by which the result is obtained ; but this is a 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— | mistaken view of the value of that kind of 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste ‘talent which sees and plans, as compared 
ae fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 'with the skill which executes and realizes, 
weet nature gilded by the gracious gleam : : ; 
Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, | what would otherwise remain only an idea. 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, | It will be an ill day for the world when the 
Beyond all titles, and a household name =—>— theorists exceed the workers; and the ten- 
Hereafter through all times, Albert the Good.” | dency itself to despise the humble details of 


The homely proverb not only suggests | work, and think the time misspent which is 
so noble and exalted an example, but it! given to perfecting these, is one not without 
also expresses a truth most important to| danger both to the individual and to the com- 








be kept in mind by all persons anxious to 
engage in useful and successful work. How- 
ever well designed a scheme may be to 
accomplish some seriously pressing object, 
its success will chiefly depend upon its 
workers. If each be fitted for his special 
function, and all act in harmony, good 
results of some kind cannot fail to follow ; 


munity at large. Something of this spirit 
may be traced in the agitation carried on by 
|certain women for a foremost place in the 
world. They altogether mistake their true 
position when they look upon it as inferior, 
because a woman’s work chiefly lies within 
a circle of practical activities, small in them- 
selves, but great in their influence and effect 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
upon society. These duties, moreover, re-|admiration and worship which must other- 
quire for their successful performance a cer-| wise gather around so superior a character. 
tain delicate intuition, a patience, and a|In the meantime these wholly secular feel- 
perfection of careful finish, which are the ings, concealed as they may be under vague 
qualities of a gifted and superior character. | religious phrases, cannot but tend to corrupt 
It may be a little too severe a sarcasm to/|the spiritual life of a community, and to 
speak of all women who come forward on| weaken individual consecration to the true 
the hustings as social failures, who hope to | service of Christ. If it be the chief aim of a 
become political successes, yet it is no exag-| Christian to grasp power for himself, or to 
geration to say that more ability and of a| prevent others from obtaining it, this pur- 
higher order is required to train children | pose, born of the earth, will evince its earth- 
rightly ; to control a household ; to brighten | liness by producing a decay of vital godli- 
every-day life with that ever-flowing spring | ness, though he may mistake the true nature 
of intelligence and wit which does not need | of the principle, and term it zeal for a cause, 
a great occasion to call it forth; and to/or steadfastness to convictions. The same 
maintain affection and amiability throughout | may be said still further of a community of 
all the relationships of kindred and society, | individuals among whom these motives be- 
than it does to take up a few political watch-|come dominant. While looking away from 
words and harangue a crowd. This may be | Christ and His triumph to seek the exaltation 
done by any common demagogue ; but to be| of a party or sect, or while striving to humble 
a true woman, fulfilling nobly and perfectly | some other section of the Church, instead of 
her own work within the limits of her sphere, | to extend the kingdom of Christ and bring 
demands gifts and graces which are both rare |the world into His fold, the numbing influ- 
and invaluable. ence of the earthly motive thus brought into 

A contempt of service and a desire for! gener:| play is soon seen in increasing world- 
command is the expression of a spirit which, | liness, and a want of interest in the great 
by whatever name it may be called, is un-| work of deepening the spiritual life in be- 
worthy of the name of Christian. The life|lievers, and in the conversion of sinners to 
of loving service, rather than that of triumph|God. The action of the Holy Spirit in the 
and command, has been for ever consecrated | Church is thus restrained, and the human 
as the highest, since Jesus said, “I am| element made predominant. 
among you as one that serveth.” Whilst} It is difficult for those who live only in one 
these words remain as the record of His} circle of opinions, mixing always with such 
human life on earth, it is strange that] persons as hold them, and reading nothing 
Christian men and women should still hooks | Das the literature of a party, to see that the 
down on any position offering large opportu-| cause of truth is not always served by the 
nities for serving others, and contend for aj rise of that particular sect or alliance of sects 
place of command as an object worthy of | into power. Both organizations, as well as 
their ambition. The only explanation for| individuals, have their special province and 








this reversed view is the fact that feelings | 
which, called by their true names, would be 
nothing higher than a common ambition, a 
petty jealousy of others, a vain desire for 
self-exaltation and prominence, are brought 
into play under wholly different names. 
Thus, what in a politician would be a love 
of power, a Christian calls for himself the | 
desire for a sphere of enlarged influence and 
usefulness. The envious wish of the leveller 
to bring down those above him to a position 
of equality, or to raise himself to their rank, 
is encouraged rather than repressed, as a 
“ principle of conscience” which does not 
suffer one Christian to usurp authority over 
another ; the vanity which craves for general 
applause feeds itself on the assurance that 
it is only an opposition to true religion, or 
the bigotry and prejudice entertained by one 
sect against another, that hinders the due 








appropriate work ; and those bodies which 
are pre-eminent for practical energy and in- 
dependence would probably lose these im- 
portant characteristics if placed at the head 
of affairs, or would by virtue of them fail in 
maintaining the combination of true progress 
and due order. Calmness, dignity, and de- 
licacy of perception are essentials in a ruler ; 
and these must also be united with a width 
uf culture and an experience of life, or the 
best intentions will fail to be rightly directed. 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren ;” let each one strive therefore 
to work out humbly and courageously the 
truth which God has given him, and to fulfil 
the special commission entrusted to him, 
casting no evil eye on the position and voca- 
tion which the King of saints has assigned 
to others of His servants. 
ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
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RURAL SKETCHES IN 


SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


No. 1.—IN SUSSEX. 


THERE is an unpretending watering-place on 

the Sussex coast, midway between Brighton 

and Eastbourne, called Seaford. It is now 

only a little knot of lodging-houses, but that 

it has had a history, this couplet to the 

memory of Sir Nicholas Pelham testifies :— 
** What time the French sought to have sackt 


Sea-ford, 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboord.” 


This exploit of brave Sir Nicholas was per- 
formed in the reign of Henry VIII.— Seaford 
was then, as it had been for generations, a 
living member of the famous Corporation of 
the Cinque Ports ; in the very focus there- 
fore of the war-spirit of Plantaganet times, 
so that its haven must have been the con- 
stant scene of preparations for sudden des- 
cents on the French coast, or for expected 
reprisals, But long since galleys, and ma- 
riners, and fortifications, nay,.the very haven 
itself, have all departed, and nothing now 
remains but a fine old church to recall its 
medizeval memories. Symbol of the power 
that made us a nation, and that alone can 
preserve us as a nation, there is no link in 
our national progression like an ancient 
church, It binds in one the successive 
generations by the holiest, the tenderest, 
and the deepest ties. 

In Seaford Church—dedicated, by the way, 
to the popular ecclesiastical hero of Sussex, 
St. Leonard—we attended an_ interesting 


service, one that in many ways smacked of| for want of the will—it’s the way. 


“the good old times.” One morning the 
little town was all astir. It was club day. 
As Mr. Barnes, the learned and humorous 
poet of Dorsetshire, says :— 


** By ten 
O’clock the pleiice wer vull o’ men 
A-dressed to goo to church, and dine 
An’ walk about the pleiice in line.” 


(indeed some go to church who never enter such 
a place all the rest of the year, partly induced 
by custom, partly by fear of a fine inflicted 
on any member who absents himself. It is 
an opportunity therefore which in the hands 
of a wise pastor might be made most edifying 
and delightful. ; 

The preacher on this occasion was an 
honest, brave man, but one who gave the 
impression that he cared much more for his 
own notions than to win these poor men to 
the service of Christ. He used great plain- 
ness of speech. “Christianity,” he said, “ had 
produced the true feeling of brotherhood ; 
the cry we heard so much about now-a-days, 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!’ was all 
bosh. They did well in coming to church, 
but they would do better if, like the old 
guilds, they had a prayer for every occasion. 
The members of these guilds were pious as 
well as provident.” Gradually he drew them 
on to his own belief. “You call your vicar 
‘a Ritualist,” he said; “why, you are the 
| Ritualists. What else is the meaning of 
your banners, and badges, and processions ? 
If I did not approve of it, I should not 
allow you to bring these things into the 
house of God; but I do, for Ritualism is 
the voice of Nature.” Then he spoke 
of the way the Reformation had stopped 
such symbolism in the Church. “ Think 
you,” he went on to say, “ that I should be 
_afraid to carry out my ideas? No! it is not 
It’s the 
means to do it we want. Ask the church- 
| wardens what has often been the offertory, 
| even from a well-dressed congregation. Three 
|or four shillings! Why, the people who 
lcry out against Ritualism want a cheap 
|religion—one that shan’t cost them any- 
'thing.” Then, after praising their good 
|conduct on former occasions, he rightly 











When we reached the church the procession | protested against the way they had of divid- 
had already filed in, and the members were|ing the surplus money every club day, and 
all seated, their banners and badges making} so leaving themselves without any balance. 
the aisles look quite gay. Few acts so;He had already denounced as mean and 
evince the deeply religious nature of the|contemptible those who, being well off, 
English labourer, and his belief in the Church| came on the funds directly they were sick. 
of his country, than that he should choose to Whether it was the Ritualistic teaching, or 
spend the first part of his annual holiday in/ the trenchant criticisms on the management, 
the house of God. On this particular day! which most offended the Club, we cannot 
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Say, we suspect the latter; certain it was 
that the stewards refused to make the col- 
lection for new bell-ropes, which the vicar Said 
they had promised to do; and the whole 
congregation walked out, leaving him standing 
on the altar steps, with his little choristers 
all arrayed in due order around him, waiting 
to receive the offertory which never came. 

The club, with banners waving and music 
playing, then formed into procession, and 
perambulating the town, finally arrived on 
the green, a piece of common land near the 
shore, where under a ,long tent they all sat 
down to a hearty dinner. - 


‘* An’ there they made such stunnin’ clatters 
ry Las ) sé ; 
Wi’ knives an’ forks, and pleiites an’ platters ; 
An’ waiters ran, an’ beer did pass 
Vrom tap to pig, vrom pig to glass.” 


Outside the tent the usual attendants at a 
fair had arrived. The gipsy carts, the photo- 
graphers’ waggons, the gingerbread stalls 
and cockshies. As dusk came, all the re- 
spectable men, their wives and children had 
gone home, and left the field to the drunken 
and the debauched. 

In many parishes it is, or was, the custom 
for the rector or vicar to preside over this 
dinner in person; an excellent arrangement, 
calculated to be a benefit on both sides. It 
was not so, however, on this occasion. The 
msot prominent guest was an Officer, a visitor 
in the town, who made the men a good 
speech, in which he gave them some excel- 
lent advice on the character they should 
bear at home. “Consult,” he said, “ your 
wives, and not your neighbours in every diffi- 
culty of life ; cultivate self-respect, and seek 
to possess true religion.” Finally, he in- 
veighed, in the strongest manner, against the 
sermon that they had heard, which he cha- 
racterized as an insult to them all. 

We mention all these details because we 
have here an example of what is going on 
all overthe country. A people with a strong, 
deep, profound love for its ‘old institutions, 
gradually alienated from them by the per- 
versity of those in authority. 


** Old customs! oh! I love the sound, 
However simple they may be : 
Whate’er with time hath sanction found 
Is welcome and is dear to me.” 


This is the natural feeling of all poor, un- 
learned, but pious men. But medizval 
customs, instead of appearing old, are to 
them new-fangled and vain. They infallibly 
drive all the more earnest ones quite away, 
making them say as one such did the other 


Tere ne ecw pence 





‘day to us, “Why, sir, the Church seem 
just like a theatre.” 

Let us, however, cast aside for a time these 
unpleasing reflections, and refresh our spirits 
by a walk over the cliffs which rise so 
picturesquely to the east of Seaford. How 
full of feature and interest the South Downs 
become in this neighbourhood! For not 
only do they break off seawards into lofty 
precipitous cliffs, vying with those which first 
struck the Roman invader, causing him to 
speak of Britain as Albion, the white ; but if 
we pursue our peregrinations any distance 
inland we shall find that instead of the regu- 
lar undulations so characteristic of the range, 
the hills rise into bold, breezy bluffs, and 


{turn and twist and sink into innumerable 


hollows, their picturesqueness being further 
increased by two rivers, which find a passage 
through them to the sea. 

Up one of these, the Cuckmere, we 
propose to take our readers for a ramble. 
But before we set off let us glance at the 
scene below. On the one side the soft green 
turf of apparently interminable downs, on the 
other the blue waters of the Channel, only 
bounded by the horizon. How soul-elevating 
isspace! We track the path across the cliffs. 
By the white lumps of chalk placed to guide 
the wayfarer at night or in gloomy weather, 
we track our path across the cliffs as it rises 


‘and falls with the undulations of the hills. 


Now and then there are breaks in the cliffs, 
through which we get wild romantic bits 
of seascape. The finest of these breaks 
is about half a mile along the coast. The 
cliffs are split most fantastic-wise, and lead 
down by precipitous steps from one landing- 
place to another. It is a dangerous spot to 
attempt to penetrate too far, but we may 
advance sufficiently near to note how fine a 
foreground the white jagged chalk, softened by 
patches of green sward and yellow poppies, 
makes to the deep blue sea which fills up the 
gap. Seen when the moon was up and the 
cliffs gleamed out spectrally, while overhead 
was heard the plaintive cry of the sea-gull, 
and below, the deep moan of the unseen 
wave, the place suggested all manner of 
superstitious fancies to the poor South Saxon. 
Just the haunt in which the “ Pharisees,” as 


‘they called fairies, would choose for their 


revels,—a fitting court and temple for Puck, 
the’ leading sprite in their frolicsome band. 
So they named it Puck Church Parlour—a 
queer combination of ideas. 

A mile further on, and Cuckmere Haven 
is in sight. Not much of a haven, how- 


ever, especially in summer-time. The sand 
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has -silted up and raised the bed of the 
river some feet above the level of the Chan- 
nel. During the neap tides there is not 
enough water in the river to enable it to 
reach the sea, so there it lies after all its 
efforts, lost at last in ugly lagunes. 

A coastguard station is the only sign of life 
to be seen, and we stop for a few moments to 
chat with the guardsman who is industriously 
occupied in carrying huge pails of wash to his 
pigs. The descent is sharp, and we soon find 
ourselves wandering along a grassy ridge by 
the side of the river. A large flock of gulls dis- 
porting themselves a little higher up, perceiving 
the approach of a moving figure rise rapidly, 
hover for a while overhead, and then suddenly 
disappear into space like a troop of ghosts. 


SURREY AND SUSSEX. 

suggestive of cosy comfort! Embosomed in 
trees, the farm buildings stand in a cluster, 
apparently in no order ; house, stables, barns, 
all with white walls and high gable roofs, the 
said roofs being of that warm red grey, covered 
with lichen, only properly describable with 
brush and palette. 

How hidden and lost to all human ken are 
the tiny villages which lie amongst these 
downs! Why, here, within a mile, the coast- 
guard did not seem to know where West 
Dean was ; and no doubt many a traveller has 
passed up this valley,within a few hundred 
yards of it, and never dreamt of its existence. 
Mount the hill at the foot of which stands the 
little farm of Except, and when you reach its 
summit you will see nestling down in the grassy 











A SJVJUTH-DOWN VILLAGE, 


Even in these days of railways and tele- 
graphs and Sunday excursionists, an old-world 
peace lingers about such valleys as these. 
The lap of the ocean, the cry of the sea-bird, 
the occasional low of oxen, the continual 
bleating of sheep :—these are the only sounds 
which break its repose. The soft green hills 
undulate on either side,and terminate much 
the same in outline, altogether the same in 


effect, as they did in the days when King: 


Alfred met Asser the learned monk in the val- 
ter that runs up from Birling Gap, a thousand 
years ago. Few are the habitations of men. 


You may walk for a mile and not see the 
smallest cot, much less a farmhouse; but 
when you do come across the latter, how 


hollow on the other side a little village, 
evidently all one community. There is the 
great house of the squire, the less pretentious 
one of his bailiff; there are the farm build- 
ings together with labourers’ cots standing 
amongst green gardens and tall trees, all 
gathered round the quaintest little church it 
is possible to find in England. What a spot 
for an English Hans Christian Andersen ! 


How cleverly would he describe the look of 


that little church tower crowned with its 
conical hat, just for all the world like an old 
witch; its three windows answering to eyes 
and nose, giving her a queerly solemn expres- 
sion, like some ancient tabby who has sat there 
dreaming,dreaming for ages ! For down in this 
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quiet Dean every one must rub his eyes now | first line of a ‘ varse,’ immediately struck up,— 


and then to assure himself that he is not 
asleep. Up the high slopes of the downs, 
here and there, a flock of sheep are browsing, 
but it is too far off to hear their bleat, or even 
the tinkle of their bells. Swallows and 
blackbirds are for ever flying across the 
hollow, just as their ancestors have done for 
centuries. 

What traditions, what tales one might 
listen to if some old dreamer lying in yonder 
little graveyard could wake up and relate 
them! Of the old Saxon, grown peaceful 
and home loving, who hid himself away in 
this nook, and built a church where he might 
daily pray, “ From the terror of the Northmen, 
good Lord, deliver us ;” of the watch and ward 
there was when the news came that a Danish 
chuile had been seen in the Sea ford, or lying 
under Beachy Head ; and how they prepared 
to carry off wives and children, cattle and 
goods, up to some town which lay deeper in 
the heart of the downs. 

Age after age has passed away, and no 
change has this little village known, save 
when the old religion passed away and gave 
place to the new. Still remains the big old 
font, in which they were ready to immerse a 
Danish sinner, if he would only give up his 
wolfish rapacity and be friends with his Saxon 
brother. Here, too, is the priest’s house, so 
ancient that one can imagine the thralls clad 
in the same smocks then as now, only wearing 
the great iron collar of service round their 
neck, coming to their pastor to recount their 
griefs, and to crave his intercession with their 
master to save them from the lash. 

Parish clerks are specimens of antiquity 
anywhere ; how much more in such old-world 
spots as these! Several humorous stories are 
told concerning them; apocryphal enough, 
no doubt ; but apocryphal stories are like 
Caricatures, they frequently convey a truer 
idea of a man or of a community than a so- 
called faithful likeness. All these stories are 
suggestive of the simplicity and familiarity 
which must pervade the services of these 
little isolated communities. One can imagine 


. . ? 
‘ Mine eye’s so dim, I can-not see, 


the old man, astonished at this proceeding, 
now expostulated with them by saying, ‘/Z 
cannot give it out? This also the choristers 
took as a genuine portion of the psalm, and 
continued,— 


‘I can-not gi-ive it out;’ 


Master clerk now began to vent his impa- 
tience by angrily adding, ‘ Zarnation fools, 
ye all must be;’ and this also was duly 
responded to, with many a repetition of the 
offensive title,— 
‘ Tar-na-tion fools, tar-na-tion fools, 
Tar-na-tion fools ye a - - ll must be.’ 


The poor old fellow, teased beyond en- 
durance, now unconsciously completed his 
common-metre stanza by furiously demand- 
ing, ‘ What be ye all about?’ This also was 
received in good faith by the folks in the 
gallery, who at length got through the weary 
windings of another stave in manner follow 
Ing :-— 

' 99 


Dou ¢ 


ae 


. W hat be-e*e-e-e-c-e-e ye all 

Returning once more into the valley of the 
Cuckmere we try to wake up, but the spirit 
of the place is not conducive to concentration 
of purpose, and we soon find ourselves wan- 
dering up an opening in the hills which seems 
to invite investigation. A large pool, so large 
that it might almost be termed a lake, leads to 
the most picturesque offarms. Its old house, 
its large round dovecot, its barns and out- 
houses, are all centuries old. From a talk 
with the foreman, who proved a most gentle 
sort of man, we learnt that the farm covered 
eight hundred acres, and extended over the 
downs in one long strip two miles and a half 
in length ; its width apparently not exceeding 
two or three hundred yards. He lived in the 
old farmhouse, but did not give a very in- 
viting account of the healthiness of these 
happy-looking vales, They appear to be 


the quavering voice and half-dazed look of nothing better than natural tanks, into which 


the ancient precentor, concerning whom the 
following story is related by Mr. Lower :— 
““One dark Sunday afternoon in winter the 
‘old’ clerk—really old in this case—after 
wiping his ‘sparticles’ and vainly striving to 
read off the first line of the psalm, looked 
helplessly towards the singers who were 
standing in the gallery, and said in an apolo- 
getic tone, ‘ Mine eye’s so dim, I cannot see;’ 
upon which they, taking the words for the 


the innumerable springs from the hills pour 
their water. To drain them thoroughly would 
be to deprive the sheep of the only water to 
be got in the hot summer-time ; so in winter 
great pools of water flood the lower levels, 
causing much disease to the inhabitants. He 
and his children had all been ill together 
with ague. He had had it for some months, 
and was brought so low that he could only 
crawl on his hands and knees down-stairs. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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The next village we came upon is, without a sincere, humble creature, knowing but very 
exaggeration, the most picturesque we have little, groping as it were in the dark, seeking, 
ever seen in any part of England. It re- like the poor diseased woman of old, if she 
called the old mezzotints of rural life a might but touch the hem of His garment. 





ALFRISTON, 


hundred¥years ago. The cottages were cen-| Thus Satan holds human bodies and souls in 
turies old, and had the very highest of gable- | bondage. 
roofs, with the thatch at the back coming Ere long Alfriston appears in sight,—a 





LULLINGTON CHURCH, 


down almost to the ground. In one of these cluster of grey-brown houses all comfortably 
little gardens was a poor mother. She was snoozling together. Behind rises the down, 
a great sufferer, her fingers appeared to be to the lett a large motherly church, grey and 
half-rotted off with scrofula. She appeared weather-beaten, built in the form of a Greek 
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cross. ‘This little but most ancient town 
stands immediately on the bank of the} 
Cuckmere, and to reach it we must cross | 


s : : } 
the meadow, now bright with buttercups ; | 


and traversing a long and narrow foot-bridge | 
we enter the town up a side lane. But ere| 
we do so we are attracted by a little spire 
peeping out among the trees on the hill-sid 
to the right, and going to the spot find it to 
be the smallest of churches in a little circular | 
graveyard overgrown with tall rank grass. | 
The church was no bigger and scarcely more | 
beautiful than an ordinary stable, and could 
not comfortably contain more than twenty or 
thirty worshippers. And yet it is a parish 
church. Lullington contains but one farm, 
and but one ratepayer. So there can be no 
quarrels in its vestry, no rivalries, no bicker- 
ings; all must go smoothly enough, perhaps 
sleepily enough, in the parish of Lullington. 
Every one tries his hand at the etymology 
of Alfriston. One thinks it is Aldfriston, or | 
Old Friston ; but the most probable-looking 
signification is Alfred’s Town ; it is so inter- | 
esting to believe it to be founded by the great | 
Anglo-Saxon patriot-king. But, alas for 
theories! a little rude fact breaks them all to 
pieces. In Domesday book it says, “ Gilbert 
holds a hide in Aluricestone at farm from the 
earl ; Aluric did hold it as allodial land.’ 
that it seems Alfriston gets its name from 
some undistinguished Saxon freeman. 
Anyhow, it flourished and grew to be a 
most prosperous town. hirty or forty years 
ago it possessed tan-yards and tallow-chand- 
lers’ factories, but now they are all gone, and 
nothing remains to occupy its inhabitants but 
agricultural labour. It is very sad to think 
that moral goodness should depend so much 
on material prosperity. 
Agur, “neither poverty nor riches, lest I be 
full,and deny Thee, and say Who is the Lord? 
or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain.” ‘The decay of Alfris- 
ton is an instance of the results of this 
common evil: the blindness, the vice engen- 
dered by poverty. Ignorance dense and 
dark seems to have settled on the place. 
“ More immoral than any part of the Weald,” 
such was the testimony of a resident. Neither 
church nor chapel seemed to have much 
power for good. ‘The chapel was the ugliest, 
most dismal-looking building in the town. 
Little or no interest could be aroused in the 
people, save when some homely preacher in 
a smock came and talked to them in the 
language of hyper-Calvinism. Why does} 
this dreadful doctrine so commend itself} 
to these poor souls? Is it not because it 


So 


‘Give me,” said 


ae 
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represents God as dealing with the universe 
just in accordance with their own experience 
of life : the great mass left to rot on in blind- 
ness, misery, and corruption, while a favoured 
few are lifted up into health and wealth, and 
the enjoyment of all kinds of happiness ? 
One day last summer we saw this chapel 


le| decked out in a way that proved that even 
old-fashioned Dissenters were beginning to 


believe that repulsive ugliness was not a 
necessary adjunct of pure religion. It was 
the anniversary of the opening of the chapel, 


|and some joyous hearts and tasteful fingers 
|had adorned its naked walls and heavy 
| galleries 
| Surely the very presence of God’s own works 


with floral wreaths and _posies. 
brought a new atmosphere into the place, 


telling of His love to a// His creatures. 


*¢ Blessed be God for flowers ! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty like a wreath 
Of sunshine in life’s hour.”’ 


The old meeting-house was well filled, for 
the preacher was one who not only had a 
message to deliver, but was endowed with 
that gift of eloquence which, like sweet music, 
steals away every heart. We can scarcely 
speak too high of the value of such a festival 
in such a place. The little inn-yard was 
crowded with vehicles, showing that preaching 
has not yet lost its power to attract men. 

This was not by any means the first time 
this little inn had been made busy by such an 
unusual class of customers. In fact, it may 
lay claim to be called a house of call for the 
religious. It dates from the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and is believed to 
have been used by the pilgrims on their way 
to the shrine of St. Richard of Chichester. 

For three centuries there was no name so 
popular in Sussex as that of the good Bishop 
of Chichester, Richard de la Wyche. Dt- 
vested of the superstitious wonders with 
which his memory afterwards became asso- 
ciated, it is certain that he was in many 
respects a model bishop. Although he exer- 
cised his rule with a certain quaint fatherly 
severity, he was always full of sympathy for 
the poor and suffering among his flock. A 
characteristic anecdote is related of his cher:ty. 
On one occasion his steward told him that 
his rents were insufficient to supply all its 
demands. “ Is it just,” he replied, “that you 
and I should eat and drink out of gold and 
silver vessels, while Christ, in His poor, is 
perishing with hunger?” So the plate was 
sold, and a valuable palfry the bishop prized, 
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that he might have the where withal to give 
to the poor. 

“ Tempora mutantur:” in this medizval 
inn, sacred to such old Catholic memories, 
the theological food dealt out to the modern 
wayfaring guest is not simply Protestantism, 
but Calvinism of the extremest type. The 
evening we spent under its hospitable roof; 
we had no friends but the books which loaded 
the window-sill of this little parlour. ‘They 
were mostly hyper-Calvinistic magazines ; 
nevertheless we found one which proved 
to be interesting. It was the life of a man 
struggling towards light amongst people of 
these views, and who himself subsequently 
became a minister among them. For a long 
period he appears to have been in great 
and distressing doubt as to whether he was 
among the saved, but he relates how much 
this doubt was removed by the text, “ We 
know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.”” Whata 
lesson Joseph Tanner, the hyper-Calvinist 
preacher, here teaches his people! The true 
touchstone by which we may know if our 
souls have entered into life then is this,— 
“ Love to the brethren.” Itisa lesson for all 
of us. Have we that intuitive perception 
which enables us to recognise and love a 
brother, however strangely he pronounces 
Shibboleth ? 

This little Plantagenet hostel is old—the 
grey weather-beaten motherly church is older, 

but Alfriston contains a symbol older than 
either, telling of a better welcome than the 
can afford, of a larger unity than the 
Church dares to speak of. In the centre of 
the village, beneath the shadow of a tree, is 
an old stone cross, a relic of those days when 
ht as much by the eye as the 


men were taug 
ear; but still if we rightly think of it witness 
ing to us of the same great truths as it did to 


THE EMPTY BUCKET; 


THE EMPTY BUCKET; OR LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


them; above all, witnessing that there zs a 
| great uniting power in the world, able, if men 
| will only permit it, to reconcile them to God 
|and tooneanother. This cross has indeed a 
| peculiar right to stand there a symbol of that 
| great reality which alone can turn the hearts 
lof the fathers to the children, and of the 
children to the fathers, binding all the gene 
rations in one; for from its steps the same old 
story has been repeated age after age by 
friar, Reformer, Puritan, and latest of all 
by an Independent preacher, one George 
Gilbert, an old soldier, whose earnest appeals 
resulted in the erection of the figly little 
meeting-house, about whose anniversary we 
have been speaking. 

But we must leave Alfriston and wend our 
way homeward, which we will do by the higher 
road over the downs. ‘The walk, if not so 
interesting as that along the vale, is pro 
ductive of finer landscapes and grander 
views of down scenery. Sometimes the 
turns and twists of the hills are so sudden, 
and the declivities so precipitous, that one 
would suppose one’s self on the Yorkshire 
moors rather than among the gentle scenery) 
of the South Downs. But it 
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OR, LOOK AT THE BRIGHT 


SIDE. 


A BUCKET that often was sent to the well, 
Thus murmured one day to its neigh- 
bour 
“The cause of my grief, which you ask me 
to tell, 
Is the thought of my profitless labour ; 
For though I go home feeling brimful and 
glad, 


I always come back again empty and sad.” 


e t 


‘¢ Dear brother, my view of your case, I mus 
Is one that more comfort has in it; [ say, 
For though empty you come twenty times in 
a day, 
You go away full the next minute ! 
Then though you are poor, let all murmurs 
subside, 
Since your wants are so quickly and freely 


supplied.” NETTA LEIGH. 
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ON FICTION. 


BY ARCHDEACON 
PART 
WE must now go to another point, and 


consider what is the proper use of machinery 
in a plot. 

The technical meaning of that word, 
when used in reference to fiction, is the 
introduction of supernatural agency. The 
first and simplest rule with respect to this, is 
that no such agency should be employed, 
except in those stories where the existence 
of the supernatural is avowedly admitted. 
Where such is the case, it may then, by 
judicious management, be rendered suffi- 
ciently plausible to enable us, with a slight 
effort of imagination, to admit its existence. 
But in order to keep up an interest in the 
story, a marked limit should be clearly laid 
down, and rigidly adhered to, where the 
supernatural power should stop. And this 
limit should be sufficiently circumscribed to 
leave scope for prudence on the part of the 
human actors in the story, and anxiety and 

A tale 


suspense, on the part of the readers. 
mits could only 

1 person who 

possessed a childish taste. The “Arabian 
Nights ” are faulty in this respect ; and though 
we sometimes love to read them in mature 
life, our delight in them arises chiefly from 
early associations, and perhaps also from the 


in which there are no such ] 
delight a child, or a full-grow 


descriptions of Eastern countries and Eastern 
manners with which they abound. Homer's 
machinery is of a very peculiar sort, but 


perfectly allowable, for it does not interfere 


with the interest of the story, even thougl 


the limit to the supposed agency of the gods 
and goddesses which are introduced into the 
“Thad” is not defined, for if you were to 
blot them out altogether from the narrative, 
the same events would have happened. 

We must now go to another part of my 
subject, 7. ¢., the delineation of character. 
On so large a field for discussion my limits 
will allow me to say but little in comparison 
with what might be said. But I must give 
such of the leading ideas on the subject as 
occur to me. In the first place, in this depart- 
ment, what is expressly to be avoided is the | 
unnatural, which here very much corresponds 
to what is called the improbable in the plot 
ofastory. And it is to be remarked that; 
whatever is unnatural has a tendency to 


WHATELY. 
IT, 


create a false moral, sometimes such a one as 
deprecate, and which, if he heard it stated, 
would perhaps cause him the most unfeigned 
astonishment. And this shows us how care- 
ful both the writer and reader of a story 
should be, the one of unconsciously incul- 
cating, and the other of unconsciously 
imbibing, a false moral. To take one from 
among many instances, it is unnatural to 
represent a young person developing into a 
character totally different from that which the 
circumstances in which he is placed, and the 
influence to which he has been subjected, 
havea tendency to produce. Dickens has done 
this in “Oliver Twist ;” he has represented 
a boy who from his earliest childhood has 
been subjected, first to neglect and cruelty, 
then to the strongest temptations to vice and 
roguery, as turning out, or I should rather 
say continuing to the last (for he never was 
otherwise), a most exemplary character. The 
moral of the story (as has been truly ob 
served) is, that an education of this sort is 
the best training a boy can have. In this 
instance, indeed, the moral is harmless from 
its extreme absurdity, but such is not always 
the case with false morals. 

There are two faults, of an opposite 
nature, against which it is the more 
necessary to warn both the readers and 
writers of fiction, because they not only 
tend to implant false notions respecting 
human nature, but which are likely to render 
a story undeservedly popular, for they each 
of them gratify (though in an unwholesome 
manner) a desire which is strong in human 
nature. One of these is the desire for con- 
trast, which some authors endeavour to 
gratify by uniting in the same individual, 
qualities which, though not positively incom 
patible are rarely found united to any very 
high degree, and the natural tendency of 
which is to destroy one another ; , generous 
and high-souled robbers and pirates, and 
tender-hearted murderers, are held up by some 
writers of fiction as objects for our admira- 
tion and sympathy, and we strongly suspect 
that contrasts of this kind are what form a 


the author himself would be the first to 
} 
i 





great point of attraction, in that cheap 


sensational trash which is so rife in this 
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country ; though, not having read this sort{accordance with the belief ot the inex- 
of literature, we can only speak from con-|perienced. Inferior writers are very fond of 
jecture. The tendency of such works is|peopling the world with angels and fiends, 
most pernicious, because they throw a halo | thus presenting that view of life which young 
round vice ; and the contrasts of which we} people take from want of experience, and 
have been speaking, though common in| which is very much the aspect in which many 
stories, are rare in actual life. | persons, who ought to know better, regard 
There may be some excuse for the intro-| their friends and their enemies,—such being 
duction of such contrasts in cases where the| the view which is most in accordance with 
author has drawn his sketch from real history, | their wishes, for they do not like to discover 
as, ¢.g.,in Scott’s delineation of the character! anything which shall interfere with their 
of Rob Roy. But even this excuse will not} worship of the one, and their detestation of 
always entirely exculpate him. Bulwer, in his’ the other. Indeed, it is difficult to say which 
novel of “ Eugene Aram, ” defends the extra-| is most distasteful to a large portion of the 
ordinary combination of tender-heartedness, world, to discover a fault in one whom they 
purity of life, and intellectual elevation with | have exalted into a hero, or a virtue in one 
murder, by an appeal to what he asserts to have | whom they have resolved to think ill of. But, 
been the facts of the case. But in spite of all for all this, human nature is not really marked 
he says, we must maintain that the moral is| with such very bright and very dark shades. 
bad, and the character monstrous. The same Of course, when we say this we are not 
author has committed a similar kind of error! speaking theologically ; we are viewing man 
in a very different sort of character, z.¢., that | as he appears in his moral and social aspect, 
of Pelham. He has here fallen into a fault | and with reference to his fellow-man, not as he 
the very opposite of that into which common- | appears in his relations to God. We are speak- 
place writers often fall, who are apt to make ing the language of phenomena, rather than 
their characters too meagre, with such few! of ultimate fact. But taking this view of the 
distinguishing marks that they represent the subject, we should say that no writer ought, 
class to which they belong, rather than the even in depicting the character of one who is 
individual. He has heaped together too! confessedly a remorseless villain, to represent 
many different qualities, which are antago-| him as having no alloy of softer feelings, and 
nistic to each other. Pelham is a mixture of| no occasional compunctions of conscience. 
a dandy, a blackguard, a politician, a philoso-| Even Shakspere has fallen into this fault 
pher, a philanthropist, a coxcomb, andahero.|in the character of Iago, and Scott in 
But the opposite fault to this is one which | that of Sir Richard Varney, though it must 
also contributes to the popularity of a fic-| be confessed that it is not a common fault 
tion, because it gratifies a feeling inhuman) with either of them. Such characters are 
nature which is almost as strong as the love | barely admissible even where (as in the cases 
of contrast—consistency in character and above mentioned) they occupy a subordinate 
conduct. We cannot, therefore, wonder at place in story, but they are doubly objection- 
seeing (what we do see in stories) a great | able when they are ascribed to the hero of a 
many consistent characters. Such characters, | tragedy, because it is necessary to tragic 
however, are rare in real life. Indeed, it is’ effect, that we should feel some sympathy with 
only comparatively that any man living can| him on whose fate the chief interest of the 
be called consistent. It is a mistake, there-| story depends, even though we may acquiesce 
fore, to represent any one as drawing out for in the justice of his punishment. “ Richard 
himself a plan of life with which he acts in/ III.” would not have been the deep 
uniform accordance. For in real life, how-| tragedy which it is, were it not that the hero, 
ever accurately he were to sketch out such a/in spite of the atrocity of his character, 
scheme, circumstances, and his own disposi-| possesses at least one quality which enlists 
tion, would lead him occasionally to diverge| our sympathy, z.¢, his dauntless courage, 
widely from it. Intersecting passions would/ which never deserts him in the worst 
urge him out of the course which his reason | extremity. Again, in Macbeth’s character 
had dictated, or which his ruling passion (if| there is a considerable mixture of better 
he possesses one) would naturally point to. | feelings, which strongly recommend him to 
Nor, again, is any one uniformly good in| our pity. 
conduct, and scarcely any one uniformly bad,/ But though it is, for the most part, a fault 
though this is a sort of consistency which is| to show an exaggerated picture either of vice 
very common in fiction, because such exag-| or virtue in general, or of some one good or 
geration is generally popular, and much in| bad quality in particular, as manifest in any 
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individual character who is introduced into a|to be severely punished for it—perhaps more 
story, yet there are cases where such an exag-| so than would be necessary in the case of any 
geration is excusable, z. ¢., where the author|of the subordinate actors,—because such a 
wishes to establish a principle, or to exhibit} punishment is required both for the purposes 
the good or evil results arising from a par-|of poetical justice, and also because it gives 
ticular line of conduct. ‘Thus, for example, |him a better chance of obtaining the pardon 
it has been alleged in defence of Mrs. Stowe} and future favour of the reader. Again, 
against the charge of having made Uncle|/if the hero or heroine be represented as a 
Tom too perfect a character, that as her| perfect character (which perhaps is not 
object was to show the effects of a certain! generally advisable), this perfection should 
moral medicine on the mind and conduct of! be counterbalanced by some admixture of 
a negro slave, in order to exhibit these effects | weakness or ignorance, or something, in short, 
to full advantage it was necessary to select a| which would serve as an alloy to it; «. g., 
specimen of one who was entirely under the | Jeanie Deans, in “ The Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
influence of religious principle. Then, again, | is a very faultless character,—so faultless that 
Miss Edgeworth, in one of her stories, writes | if she had been presented to us as a fine lady 
to show the hatefulness of double-dealing,|she would have been intolerable ; but (as I 
and in another the dangers of procrastination. | think was remarked in the Quarterly Review) 
In both cases she exhibits the fault which | her ignorance of the world, her want of edu- 
she exposes in an exaggerated form; and in | cation, and her rusticity serve as foils to the 
the last-mentioned instance she exaggerates | brightness of her heroism, and to the general 
the punishment with which it is visited. But | faultlessness of her character, so that the very 
as in stories of this nature we know what is| same perfections which, under other circum- 
the object of the writer, we can tolerate what | stances, would have rendered her uninterest- 
otherwise our judgment and taste would alike | ing, make her an object of sympathy, love, 
disapprove of. Nevertheless this very excuse | and admiration. 
confirms what we before said, that where an} On that which constitutes the third element 
author writes with a view of pointing a moral | in fiction, z. ¢., description, whether of inani- 
or establishing a principle, he is apt to be} mate nature or of scenes which are enacted, 
hampered, by the constant consideration of| much might doubtless be said, and for this 
the object which he has in view. | very reason we will say nothing, having not 
We must now pass on to another point,| space to do the subject full justice. It only 
?.é., how is the hero of the story to be man- | remains, therefore, now that we should wind 
aged, and what sort of character ought he| up our paper with a few closing remarks. It 
to be? I mean the marrying hero. I sup-! may be said, indeed, that to read a story in 
pose it must be a rather difficult matter to| that critical spirit which we have been now 
make this personage really interesting and/ doing our best to awaken, damages our en- 
pleasing, because some authors of great|joyment of it, and perverts fiction from its 
ability fail in effecting this object,—at least | natural purpose. It may be so, but then, on 
to our taste. It may be that they fail from | the other hand, it should be remembered that 
the very fact of their taking too much pains | besides introducing a new element of pleasure 
to succeed, on the same principle that/into our reading in amends for what it takes 
some of the greatest painters have failed, | away, the slight clog which it puts upon our 
comparatively speaking, in the most import- | imagination and emotions may be salutary ; 
ant figure of their group; witness, ¢. g., the | and at all events a moderate degree of the 
celebrated picture of St. Paul preaching at| critical spirit is useful for the formation of 
Athens. The face of the apostle is the least | our taste, and, as we have already remarked, 
expressive of any which the artist, has repre-| for preventing us from imbibing erroneous 
sented. There are, moreover, certain errors! views of life. As to what works of fiction 
of an opposite nature, which it is difficult | form the;most profitable and harmless reading, 
to avoid in drawing the character of a hero. | that is a point we leave for individual judg- 
He must neither be too perfect on the one/ment. It is a question, too, on which every 
hand, nor, on the other, must he have dis-| parent must judge for himself or herself in 
agreeable or revolting faults. Again,'he must,|the selection of stories for the children. 
as we have already remarked, be a prominent | One suggestion, however, we will offer on 
actor in the story, and not a mere log, like| this point, which is, that as a general rule the 
most of Scott’s heroes. Again, if he falls into | regular three-volumed novel should not be put 
any very decided fault, such as is calculated | into the hands of young persons, especially 
to excite our moral disapprobation, he ought | girls ; and as there are now sO many stories 
VII. T 
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of a decidedly moral and religious character, 
written by people of talent in a lively and in- | 
teresting manner, no young person would | 
have reason to be dissatisfied if their reading 
be chiefly confined to works of this kind. 
Of course, when people come to years of dis- 
cretion, they must judge for themselves as to | 
what injures or benefits them, nor can we lay | 
down any complete set of rules on that sub- 
ject which would apply to all equally. We 
have already noticed some of the dangers into 
which we may be led by the misuse of fictions. 

There is one, however, which we have 
not mentioned, and’ which must be noticed 
before concluding this paper. It is the 





our present lot, and to try and do'what we | 
have already remarked was impossible, and | 


of romance, with ourselves for the hero or} 


heroine. Persons who try to do this are | 


the most disastrous results. 





danger of being led to feel discontented with | ruined ourselves. 


we were speaking of is this,—that whatever 
beau idial we form to ourselves of heroic 
excellence, the only character through which 
each of us individually can become any- 
thing of a hero is our own character, I 
mean such as God originally intended it to 
be. The first step, therefore, to becoming a 
hero is to be true to ourselves. And oh, 
how many a man makes himself useless and 
ridiculous by neglecting this rule, and trying 
to become something which he was never 

intended to be! It must be remembered, | 
however, that no man can really be true to | 
himself who looks to himself, because we | 
have all of us at the fall, betrayed, lost, || 
But as we were, never- 
theless, made in the image of God, every one 
must feel that there is a certain form of 


which if possible would not perhaps be de-|character, to which he individually might | 
sirable, z. ¢., to convert our life into a sort attain, but which he has not. This is the 
character which represents his real nature. 
Such a character is realized only in union 
often led, in their pursuit after the heroic, to | with Christ, who came to seek and to save 
trample upon the humbler duties and quieter | that which was lost; and whose Spirit, in the 
virtues of every-day life. This error (at least | attainment of this end, does not generally 
as the result of novel-reading) is commoner | lead us out of the track of our ordinary life, 
in women than in men, for the reasons before | but will enable us, if we follow Him, to act 
given, and has, I believe, in their cases led to | the hero in that state of life to which He has 
icalled us. 
Now, as an antidote to this spirit of Quixot- ‘heroism wh 
ism, we should bear in mind two facts, which, | try to find: the only true model which, in 


Then as regards the model of || 
ich we sometimes so earnestly 


| though theymay seem prosaic and unwelcome, | this respect as well as in every other, is 


| ate nevertheless true. 


The first is this,—that | perfect, must be the character of our Lord. 


no possible combination of circumstances, no | Now fiction may prove useful if it drives us 
possible mode of life,could make our existence | at last to leave other heroes, and to appre- 


| | 


|| really appear to us like a novel,—#.¢., could | ciate the true ideal hero, where we shall see 
make us feel the novel-like sensation while | perfection unimpaired with even the sense of | 
the events were passing. For as to our own | insipidity, consistency without meanness, infi- 


past life, we generally invest that with the | nite variety without desultoriness or want of 


| same sort of halo with which we clothe the 
| future. But the present must be always more 

or less prosaic ; it does not appear unromantic, 
| for the same reason that no man is said to 
| bea hero to his valet. We see it too near, 
| and we are made to feel the painful truth of 
what the apostle Paul says, that the creature 
was made subject to vanity. The other fact 
which may serve as an antidote to the fault 





unity of purpose; and all this His history 


will unfold to-us if we have eyes to see it. But 
we cannot know orfeel it fully till we have had 
personal communication with Him, through 
that faith which is the instrument of our 
justification. Thus we learn how thoroughly 
His nature can cover the wants of our | 
nature, and more than satisfy our highest and 
apparently wildest aspirations. 
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tever || g 
eroic || a | 
which || HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. | 
ny- || @ 
wi | BY THE EDITOR. | 
it to || @ IV.—ON STRIVING AFTER SUCCESS. 
ing a || a | 
1 oh, || J) Nor long ago I saw in the papers a reference | will wake some morning and, find: yourself || 
sand || “Jj to the untimely decease of an accomplished | famous. 
rying || | French actress. It said that “she had strug-, Why not? the possibilities of life are very || 
never || 7]| gled a long time for success, in Paris, and,much as we make them. “ Prayer.and faith 
ered, || | did not earn it until, comparatively speaking, |in Jesus Christ will do. anything,” said. || 
ue to | the other day; and she had scarcely reached Matthew Henry. “I can do all things,” || 
e€ we | the summit. of her fortune and fame when said an apostle, who yet spoke in much || 
lost, || J} her health gave way. Fifteen years of failure, | lowliness of mind. 
ever- | of comparative, obscurity ; two or three sea-| It is the utterance of a lazy spirit when |) 
y one || sons of unsurpassed and splendid. success, | any one says, “‘I don’t expect much success: || 
m of }| and then a break-down, and then death!—|in life; I have set my affections on things: || 
might 7| such is the brief chronicle of her career,” | above, my heart and treasure are there, so I 
s the || {| Her own words, in a letter to a friend.| don’t suppose I shall get on in earthly things 
ture. || written not long before she died, contain the| as well as other people do.” This sounds 
inion |! {| following touching lament;—“J have had/ pious, but it is mistaken and unscriptural ; 
save || || a weary voyage through life, and now my for “godliness hath the promise of the life, || 
n the | vessel is sinking just as I am in sight of that now is, as well as of that which is to 
rally || | land; je sombre au port.” | come.” {| 
y life, | 4} This set me thinking about success in life, A lazy spirit is the parent of despondency.._ || 
oact || || andI came to the conclusion that a profitable | The royal Preacher represents the indolent | 
ehas || || half-hour might be spent in conversing with|man as a coward, and I believe him quite | 
el of 5 || you, upon it.. I intend to regard it from a|true to actual life in doing so. He says that 
estly Christian standpoint. | the sluggard is afraid to leave the protection of | 
h, in It is not wrong, as a Christian, to wish for| his own house, lest there should be “a lion | 
‘r, is || || earthly success, and to strive to obtain it. If; without,” lest he. should. “be slain in the | 
Lord. you desire to be rich, or influential, or| streets” (Prov, xxii. 13). One man in a ship- 
esus | || renowned, your desire is lawful, and you are| wreck will hastily lash a few broken spars | 
ppre- | quite right in forming plans for the promo-/ together, and manage by their help to at ‘| 
| see | | tion of such a purpose. “I mean to be a/least gain the shore; while another will sit | 
se of | Lord Mayor myself some day,”.says a poor|down in despair, with his head buried in his |, 
 infi- | errand-boy as he watches the gorgeous and | hands, feeling assured that prayer and faith | 
nt of | antique ceremonies of a Lord Mayor’s Show:|are now useless, and that unless some 
story that poor boy’s ambition is not only proper, | miracle be wrought on his behalf, he must go 
But but laudable ; let us wish him the amplest | down with the sinking ship. Ah, if we could } 
2 had success. |only ascertain the natural temperament of. | 
ough You live in some obscure street in some} these men, I am sure we should discover that 1 
"our obscure, country town. Your circle of friends}one was energetic, while the other was || 
ighly is limited, and within it there is no profound) indolent. It is the man’s own fault, not the | 
our || || admiration for your talents. Your own | inscrutable design of God’s providence, if he | 
tand | country does not honour you as its prophet. | is drowned. | 
But you feel capable of great things. Poetic; The Bible is full of promises for the || 
instincts lead you to “ make verses,” as your) industrious. It assures us that “in all labour || 
| 4) friends call them; and they smile at your|there is profit;” that if you see a man dili- || 
conceit when you say that you are not con-| gent in his calling, you may feel certain he || 
tented with the small sphere of the local} will stand before kings rather than. before, || 
poet’s corner, You want to “witch the!meaner men; and that as a man soweth, so ‘|| 
world,” and think you can do it.. They think |shall he reap; while he who will not work,,|| 
you are mad. Jdonot. donot see why jought notto be allowed to eat. The primeval: 
you should remain a “mute,, inglorious|curse had even a promise of success attached; 














Milton.” I bid you to take heart, and do/to it as its practical result: “Thou shalt-eat; 
your best to let your thoughts breathe in | bread.” fig ! ; 
words that burn; and to believe that you | If we look at lite in its actual experience, 
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‘* Of all the trades that are abroad 

A beggar’s is the best, 

For when a man is weary 
He can lay him down to rest. 

A bag for his wheat, 
And another for his rye, 

And a little bottle by his side 
To drink when he is dry.” 


as recorded for us in the annals of Christian 
biography, we shall see that pious men have 
gained considerable earthly success. As 
merchants, bankers, tradesmen, mechanics, 
they have amassed fortunes ; or as statesmen, | 
soldiers, philanthropists, they have gained 
renown. Was Henry Havelock less a 
Christian because he gained a baronetcy ? or | Do you think that his contentment with an 
Samuel Budgett forgetful of his Saviour’s humble lot, and the thriftiness with which 
claims because he became known asa suc- he hoards his crusts and scraps, will ever 
cessful Liverpool merchant? _ It really does raise him above the poor life of a despised 
seem quite possible to “make the best of tramp? 
both worlds” and that many God- “fearing, | You must, therefore, be industrious. And 
spiritual-minded men have done it. as a Christian you have learned to call this a 
And it is reasonable to expect this if we! religious duty. Your motto for daily life is, 
look at the ordinary elements of success in \ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
life, and notice how Christian principle secures ' serving the Lord.” Why, the whole Christian 
these. |life is a constant manifestation of energy, 
No success is possible without the exercise from the moment when you have agonized to 
of Self-denial. There may be some “ lucky | enter the strait gate, to the closing hour 
chances,” as they are called, which endow a! when you can say, “I have fought the fight, 
man with a fortune, but these are rather to I have finished my course.” The metaphors 
be considered prizes in the great lottery of which set forth that life, the motives which 
life than results of common enterprise. If! actuate it, the achievements which are re- 
you want to get on in the world you must be | corded of it, are evidences of energy of the 
prepared for much sacrifice of ease and intensest kind. ‘Tell me that you are a real 
pleasure. Now, if you are a true disciple of Christian, and I know you cannot be a lazy 
Christ, you have learned to deny self in! person. And if you can “take the kingdom 
its highest exercise of bearing the cross after of heaven by storm,” lesser conquests cannot 
Jesus, so that lower forms of the same grace be impossible to you. 
will not be difficult. | Another essential is Honesty. The world’s 
Again, Thrift is essential to success. The proverbs tell us that “honesty is the best 
young man who spends his leisure and money | policy,” and a poet has asserted that “an 
in smoking cigars, or the girl who wastes her! honest man’s the noblest work of God.” We 
time in novel-reading and studying the fully believe this; that is, if we may take 
fashions, will never be good for much. “I honesty as synonymous with practical Christi- 
should never have been your bishop,” said anity in its relationship to the world around. 
an eminent prelate to a young clergyman, It is a Christian duty to “provide things 
“if I had not risen at four o’clock every | honest in the sight of all men.” Conscien- 
morning.” Now the teaching of the gospel tiousness (another word for honesty) is 
is to encourage thrift. It bids us attach a appreciated by the most irreligious men ; and 
value to time, money, influence, and incul-| the most conscientious man is he whose 
cates the truest and closest economy of these.| conscience has been enlightened by the 
It forbids us to “despise the day of small} teachings of the Holy Spirit. To say of a 
things,” and enjoins us to “gather up the| man of business, “ His word is his bond,” is 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” ‘to say a great deal when we think of w hat is 
But Self-denial and Thriftiness without | meant, commercially, by a “bond;” and 
Industry will be of slight avail. You may such a man will gain trust, and make firm 
be content with very little and yet be deficient | friends, and win his way through life. Of 
in energy. It was a vice rather than a virtue | whom ought such a saying to be true as of 
in the Irish peasants that they were contented | him who has gained a single eye and a 
with their poor fare and their wretched hovels, | sincere heart through his union with Christ ? 
because it kept them from making proper | The miserable shams and trickeries of 
efforts to gain a more comfortable position|modern commercial life can give only a 
in life. Put the words of an old song) temporary advantage; you will never build 
into the lips of some man in rags and|up by their means any durable structure. If 
tatters, and as he slouches past you listen| you are a true follower of Christ you will let 
to the merry words which he carelessly trolls | your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; and you 
forth,— |will speak the truth to your neighbour, 
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certainly in love, but quite independently of | you grasp in your hand as you go forth to 
any mercenary feeling. |the battle of life. It was earnest prayer, 

You may, for a time, lose by this straight-|not military strategy or heroic deeds which 
forwardness. You cannot help that. Yet in| defeated the hosts of Amalek. The cele- 
the issue you will gain. A good name for | brated Haydn was in company of some 


probity is better than great riches. And it | distinguished persons when the conversation 
is oftentimes an avenue to wealth. turned on the best means of restoring their 
You will also require Perseverance. The | mental energies when exhausted by long and 


negro woman’s definition of it was a good | difficult studies. One said he had recourse, 
one :—“ Perseverance means, take right hold, | in such a case, to a bottle of wine; another, 
hold fast, no let go.” This is a Bible grace. |that he went into company. Haydn, being 
The apostles never gave up in despair, never | asked what he would do, or did do, replied 
thought of relaxing their energies till the end | that he retired to his closet and spent some 
was gained, were always resolute in pressing | time in prayer, and that nothing exerted on 
forward and in going on unto perfection.) his mind a more happy and _ efficacious 
Their counsel was, “ Be not weary in well|influence than prayer. Haydn was no 
doing.” “We desire that every one of you | enthusiast. 

do show the same diligence to the full assur-| The watching of God’s providential lead- 
ance of hope unto the end.” “ We are made | ings may be expected to bring a blessing. 
partakers of Christ if we hold the beginning; It is a good saying, “They who watch 
of our confidence stedfast unto the end.” | Providence shall never want a Providence to 


So that if you are persevering in the spiritual 
life, and holding on its course with joy, you 
are not likely to fail in earthly enterprises 
through a timid and vacillating spirit. You 
will “learn to labour and to wait,” and to| 
make difficulties your stepping-stones, which | 
shall aid, not hinder, your progress. | 

Here, then, are reasons for success, ac- 
counting for it, when gained, on grounds 
which even worldly men will confess to be 
good and sufficient. Your Christian life will 
vitalize them and give them a new force. 

Of course, in all that I have now said to 
you I do not forget that it is the blessing of 
God which must give success to your plans. 
Without that blessing your harvest will be 
the scanty one of which the prophet speaks, 
whereof he that bindeth sheaves cannot fill 
his bosom. But that blessing does, as a rule, 
rest upon all earnest work, spiritual or tem- 
poral. “The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich,”’ because it is a divine ordinance that it 
should do so. 

You, if a child of God, have special 
reasons for believing that His blessing will 
rest upon your earthly undertakings, “ upon 
your basket and your store.” ‘He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted ;” and if 
you are lying passive in His hands, willing 
that He should dispose of you as He pleases, 
you will find in that lowliness of mind the 
secret of a coming success. Before honour 
is humility, and the taker of the lowest seat 
shall not be left unnoticed there by the 
great Master of the feast. 

Again, a prayerful life will be a fruitful 
life. To pray well is to labour well. Prayer 
will put a keener edge to the sword which 








watch.” If your Heavenly Father sees that 
you are careful to walk only in that path 
which He chooses for you, surely you will 
hear His voice saying to you, “ This is the 
way, walk thou in it.” And you will then be 
kept from turning to the right hand or to the 
left in hasty and irresolute searchings for 
your right path in life. Joseph’s success in 
life depended on his surrendering himself to 
the headings of God’s providence. “God 
sent me before you,” he said to his brothers ; 
he was fully conscious he had not sent 
himself. Mere carnal expediency might 
have counselled a different path to the 
premiership of Egypt, but would never have 
achieved for him his wonderful success. 

And further, as success will give increased 
means for the glorifying of God, we have 
ground for expecting it as the result of 
properly directed labour. A rich Christian 
has a wider sphere of usefulness than a 
poor Christian, and a poor Christian may, 
therefore, not only desire, but anticipate the 
acquisition of augmented resources through 
God’s blessing upon his hard and constant 
strivings. “Let the brother of low degree 
rejoice in that he is exalted.” Surely we 
may add, Let men, as an act of piety, look 
for the exaltation. ‘I do not think I care 
to read for honours,” said a young under- 
graduate to an older friend ; “ it seems to me 
inconsistent with Christian discipleship to 
seek for earthly distinctions.” “I think you 
are quite wrong,” replied his friend; “it is 
well to get as many crowns as we can to 
cast at the Redeemer’s feet.” The young 
student saw his error, and resolved to go in 


for a wranglership. 
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Notwithstanding what has now been stated | 
about the lawfulness of seeking earthly suc- 
cess, it is needful to point out to you that | 
there may be circumstances which will | 
render this seeking unlawful. 
these ? 

If you have made your own personal gain 
the one great object of your earnest strivings, 





then you are wrong. It is not wrong to seek | 
your own advantage, that I have already | 


allowed ; not wrong to try to get money, to 
win a niche in the temple of fame, to attract 
a large circle of friends. | What is wrong is 
when any one of these things is made ¢he 
object for which you live, the goal of the 
race which you run. “This one thing I 
do,” said an apostle. What was that “one 
thing” on which was concentrated his mind, 
and heart, and strength? It was not money, 
for he lived and died a tentmaker. It was 
not fame, for he ended his career as a 
prisoner at Rome. It was not ease, for his 
perils and privations were unexampled in 
apostolic history. It was not friendship, for 
no man stood by him in seasons of personal 
danger. ‘The one thing was winning Christ. 
For the excellency which he found in Christ 
he counted all else as worthless. His 
supreme desire was that Christ should be 
magnified by his holiness, and zeal, and 
sufferings. So if you can say that your chief 
object in life is Christ’s glory, then you are 
safe in seeking for earthly gain, for that gain 
will mean new opportunities for exercising 
love and zeal in the Redeemer’s service. To 
gain success as an end, is wrong; to gain it 
as a means is right. Whatever will help you 
to live a life of fuller consecration, whatever 
will fill your basket with a larger store of 
seed as you go forth to sow the field of 
spiritual husbandry, is to be desired and 
sought. If your light is shining clearly, 
then increased personal advantages will be 
like the reflectors in the lamp-chamber of 
the lighthouse ; they are not the light, but 
they increase its brilliancy and they give it 
power to throw its rays to a greater distance. 

Remember, then, that to seek great things | 
for yourself is forbidden by a direct injunc-, 
tion, Jer. xlv. 5 ; and is evidently inconsistent 
with the Christian law of self-consecration. | 
To seek great things as a servant of Christ, | 
for his glory, is not only proper, but a 
bounden duty. 

Again, if success is sought by unlawful | 
means, then the pursuit becomes censurable, 


The end does not sanctify the means, as the | 


Jesuits have asserted. Under the plea of 
doing God service, St. Bartholomew's day 





What are 
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\has been rendered infamous i in the annals of 
‘France. “For the health of their souls” 


our martyrs were condemned to the dungeon | 7 


jand the stake. The end was good, the 
_means bad. 


It is very needful to remember this, be- 


cause the temptations to employ unlawful 


means in the pursuit of a laudable object are 
often very strong. To provide for one’s 
family is a proper object, to gain it by 
Sunday trading is to use an unlawful means. 
To amass a fortune is a right enterprise, but 
to do so by false representations, by adultera- 
tions, by suppressing inconvenient facts, 
by a selfish disregard of other people’s inte- 
rests, is compassing a right end by unfair 
means. 

And in the present age, when competition 
is carried to so great an extent, and the 
margin of possible profit is a very small one, 
the temptation is great to make it larger 
in some dishonourable way. And if such 
become a common practice, it ceases to be 
thought dishonourable, and conscience is 
lulled to sleep. 

Yet there is only one code of morals. 
Right and wrong must be determined by the 
unerring standard which God’s word gives 
us, and our own conscience sanctions, not 
by the customs of trade or of society. 

Think of these things while you are 
young. Resolve that you will never adopt 
a crooked policy, or a shuffling expediency; 
that you will never say, “ Evil be thou my 
good,” or begin to worship the tempting 
spirit because he promises to give you the 
world. Take as your example that fine 
instance of moral honesty recorded of 
Andrew Marvell. He was a poor but 
clever young man who lived in the reign of 
Charles the Second, at Hull, w here’ his 
fellow-townsmen elected him as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. They supported 
him in London, but their liberality was 
rather stinted as he could only afford to 
lodge in a garret. There Danby, the Lord 
Treasurer, went to see him, with the design 
of bribing him to support the ministry. He, 
however, said not a word to him on the 
subject; only, at parting, slipped into his 
hand a treasury order for £1,000, and then 
| entered his carriage. Marvell, glancing at 
‘the paper, called after the Lord Treasurer 
and requested another moment with him. 


The nobleman accompanied him into his | 
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humble attic, and Jack, the errand-boy, was “@ 


called. 
“Jack, what had I for dinner yesterday ? 


“Don’t you remember, sir, you had the @ 
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little shoulder of mutton which you got me 
to bring for you from the woman in the 
market ?” 

“Very right. 
to-day ?” 

“Don’t you remember, sir, you made me 
lay up the blade-bone to broil” 

“*Tis so; very right. Goaway. My lord, 
do you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner 
is provided ; there’s your piece of paper, I 
want it not. I know the sort of kindness 
you intended. The ministry may seek men 
for their purpose ; I am not one.” 

I think that Danby must have felt very 
small, as he groped his way down the rickety 
staircase, with his rejected thousand pounds 
in his pocket. No doubt he thought that 
Marvell well deserved his name. Yet An- 
drew only did what every honest man ought 
to feel he himself would do under similar 
circumstances. 

Of course, Andrew Marvell, had he wished 
to cheat his conscience, might have said, 
* My good old friend’”’—for Danby had been 
a schoolfellow of his—“is aware of my 
straitened means, and for old acquaintance 
sake desires I should cut a better figure in 
this fine city,so he kindly gives me this 
handsome pledge of his friendship out of 
pure good nature; and as such I accept it.” 
But the young member for Hull knew it had 
a very different design, and the clear and 
honest purpose of his life was not to be 
clouded over by a golden mist. 

“But now,” an objector may say, “ grant- 
ing that it is right to try to be successful in 
life, and that the end is sought by lawful 
means, are we sure of success? Does not 
Shakespeare say, ‘’Tis not in mortals to 
command success’? ? 

I believe he does, At any rate the Bible 
says it, which is more to my purpose. The 
apostle James condemns any boastful trust in 
the certainty of successful issues to earthly 
plans. He describes a business man’s specu- 
lation :—‘ To day or to-morrow we will go 
into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell and get gain.” Well, what 
is wrong about this? the business is a lawful 
one, there is no hint of improper means of 
pursuing it. The wrong thing is the omission 
of any reference to God's will as essential to 
success in life. Life is uncertain. It is 
unstable as the vapour: 
even to-morrow’s history. ‘Therefore, there 
should be an humble acknowledgment of, 
dependence on the Lord’s will. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ; though speed and strength usually, 


What have I for d inner 


We cannot foretell | 


| secure a victory. Work as hard as we may 
| we cannot be sure of success, 

And this is a good thing for us. If,we 
| were sure of success there would be no room 
for the exercise of faith. A tradesman may 
open a shop, and display an array of goods 
temptingly in his window, but he cannot be 
sure that customers will come in to buy. 
But he has done his best to attract, them, 
and if he is a Christian he has prayed for 
God’s blessing, and he waits in faith and 
dependence on God’s will. And sometimes 
faith has. been greatly tried, and has been 
found strong, and God has thereby been 
honoured, and his servant taught and en- 
couraged, and he has realized, in earthly as 
well as in spiritual experience, that it is not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Divine 
Spirit that any real achievement can. be 
made. 

The uncertainty of success not only exer- 
cises faith, but also gives scope for resignation. 
When men fail in the carrying out of an 
earthly plan, it is not always through any 
fault, or even mistake of theirs. They have 
left nothing undone which could be con- 
sidered important as likely to ensure success ; 
and yet failure comes. Still, when they look 
back upon their scheme, with the light which 
useless after-wisdom throws upon it, they are 
unable to blame themselves for any want of 
thought or skill. It must therefore be the 
Lord's will that they should not have success. 
To that will grace enables them to bow, 
saying, ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.” Thus God humbles; 
and teaches us to refer everything to His 
will, and, to say, ‘* Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 

If success were always certain, there would 


be a danger of self-glorification. We are 
naturally prone to this. Israel was warned 
against it as a great national sin. Herod 


was punished because he gave not God the 
glory of his success as an orator. If that 
sudden illness had not come, and checked 
your energetic career, your success might 
have tempted you to think more highly of 
yourself than you ought to think. Now your 
self-estimate is more sober. That prize.is 
beyond your reach now, not because ,you 
lacked ability or perseverance, but because 
God has chosen to keep you from honour: 
The discipline by which you are, to grow in 
grace may need that disappointment as part 
of its process. 

There would also be a danger of our 
desiring to find our home on earth, ; Its 
scenes would be too attractive, if “ Hope’s 
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FaiTH must keep step with the promises. 


| 

| 

affectionate intelligence. | 
What is that thing which we can compare Ifyou are contented with a part of God’s | 
} 

| 

| 


arguments in which all of you must some- If you can look up to heaven, and say, | 
times be engaged—about the errors of, “Christ is mine,” in that little possessive is 
doctrine brought forward in the present|the real seed of affection. 
day—you argue with the feelings of a} Satan’s chains and Satan’s snares are silk 
Christian, and with an understanding heart, | to an unresisting spirit, but they are as iron || 
not merely in a spirit of criticism. | 


“ Rejoice in the Lord always.” The lan-| The Christian’s is always the listening ear 
guage of grateful joy is singing. To sing isa| and the onward eye ; therefore he is the first || 
Christian’s native language. To be silent/to notice the tokens of coming mercy and || 
when God’s praises are sung is as if you! love. 
were saying, “Others love Thee, Lord, but I} Faith is to act upon what God has pro- 
love Thee not.” 


flattering” tale always proved a true one.| lasting covenant, ordered in all things and 
We should contemplate with a still more| sure; this is all my salvation and all my 
painful feeling a separation from a life that | desire.” 
had never been chequered by unexpected; And then it matters little how we pass 
reverses. But now there is a voice speaking over the waves of this troublous world, 
to us amidst even the successes of life, and| whether storm-driven under bare poles, or 
saying, “ Arise ye and depart, for this is not| with canvas fully spread to the favouring 
your rest.” ‘breezes, gliding peacefully towards the de- 
And s0, to prove to us how insecure is the |sired haven. “Heaven will make amends 
resting of our heart’s desires on any earthly for all,” is a saying which is trite enough for 
objects, we oftentimes make a long and a copy-book heading ; and yet enshrines the 
dangerous voyage, meeting its storms by the most joyous truth for a world-worn spirit ; 
resources of an admirable seamanship, and for when a believer’s heart and flesh are 
after many perilous escapes, bringing our failing, God is the strength of his heart and 
good ship close to shore; but, just as we are | his portion for ever. 
expecting to enter port with sails spread and) Then, my dear friend, while worldly men 
colours flying, we strike on some hidden are going about in their most skilful enter- 
rock, and go down in sight of land. | prises, asking, as their practical result, ‘“‘ Who 
Ah, how sad must such failure be !—failure | will shew us any good?” learn to make this 
on the eve of success, when we are just| your prayer, “ Lord, lift Thou up the light of 
about to lay our hand upon it, and feel so thy countenance upon us.” So shall you be 
sure of grasping it-—if we have not the faith able to add, ‘‘ Thou hast put gladness in my 
of God’s children, so as to be able to|heart more than in the time that their corn 
exclaim, “He hath made with me an ever- |and their wine increased.” 
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; _ {must come to that work with a prayer for 
It is a very easy thing to be all feeling ; it! divine grace to do it well. 


is, I had almost said, avery easy thing to be| It is essential to the glory of Christ that the 


all intellect, but it is very difficult so to pro-| Christian should be happy. 
portion it as that there shall come out an| Who has not found that the secret of 
| energy is to be happy ? | 


to the speed of the echoes of the answer of| word, it is pretended affection when you say 
prayer ? you love Jesus. 


I believe that the safest way to get an) Every new path of experience does but 
earthly boon is to ask for a heavenly one. _| lengthen out and enlarge the experience of 
Unbelief is not the characteristic of a! the past. 
stupid mind, but of an ill-ordered heart. God never gives a grace that He does not 
Be careful that, in the discussions and| expect you to exercise. 


in to a struggling soul. 
The Christian’s element is a grateful joy.| It is out of peace that holiness grows. 


mised in His Word, as if He had already ful- 
If you would sing acceptably to God, you | filled it. 
| 
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Is there no “little cloud” of mercy in; Faith, grafted upon humility, brings the 
your heart? Ifit only amount to this, that| harvest of peace. 
you have gone by yourself in the middle of} The Bible never was meant to satisfy 
the day, and uttered a prayer that you have curiosity, but it is a practical guide to every 
lately had desires after Jesus, and a wish to| sincere seeker of the kingdom of heaven. 
love Him that you never felt before ; that your; The very withholdings of God have a 
sins feel more a burden to you,—then see! purpose! 
in these things the sure tokens of God’s| It is not until you look at sin as done in 
coming mercy and love to your soul. Oh!/the sight of God, that you will understand 
reject not the small beginnings of His love.|its true character, or be drawn to true 
Though you have hitherto not been able to! repentance. 
discern it, and now it appears to you only as|_ Every to-morrow is to-day’s Amen. 
the size of a “man’s hand,” yet it shall spread} A state of sin has, as one of its con- 
until it cover the wholé surface of your! sequences, that it draws a veil before the face 
heart. of God. 
Every command of God to Hisown people Our prayers are generally faulty in that 
has some secret purpose of love. they are so deficient in praise. 
So surely will trouble come when Jesus; ‘The cross, for every saving purpose, must 
leaves, and so surely when the waves are at be everything, or it is nothing. 
the highest will Jesus come, and so surely) You will often have to observe, in the 
will a calm ensue when Jesus returns again. | history of God’s providences, that He delights 
An error very popular in the present day to make the background very dark, in 
is, that the difference between the worldling order to set out more prominently, more 
and the seeking Christian is merely a beautifully, His own magnificent love and 
difference of tastes. grace. 
Presumption runs into despondency, and| What though trials come? they are but 
despondency into despair. the waymarks of the road that leads to 
Thus it will be to the end of life—our Lord | heaven. 
rich in love, we poor in faith. | If any man say that it is a very easy thing 
Presumption looks to the end, without to be a Christian, I do not know in what 
the means; faith takes means and ends| school he learnt that lesson. 
together. Prayer is the proper voice for a wounded 
It is an easy thing, when all is calm around | spirit. 
us, to think that our faith will overcome all| The great centre to which all the leadings 
difficulties ; but itis a difficult thing when the of God point is the glory of Himself in the 
waves are rolling over us to maintain a calm salvation of souls. 
and firm confidence. The great adversary of God is self. 
We are to expect sufficient help, but not. How much more severely God visits His 


superfluous. own people for their sins than He does the 
Only use the grace you have, and more world for theirs! 
will come. Where is that heart which ever, of itself, 


We have no warrant in Scripture to expect took the first step towards a reconciliation 
anything by anticipation. with its offended God? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 


OF IRELAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


PART 


August 13.—This was the day of the yacht | 
race, the regatta on Lough Dearg. (Be sure | 
you read it ‘‘ lock,” not uf.) | 

We were invited to Captain H—-—’s place, | 
about nine miles from here, on the banks of; 
the lake, to meet a large party also asked to} 
witness it. There were six pretty little yachts, | 
all in fullest sail, for there was a stiff breeze | 
blowing, and the waves rose and fell in crested | 
foam all over the expanse of water—which is | 
no mean one, the lough being twenty miles 
in length by seven -troad. It was a pretty 
sight to see the winner come in at tip-top 
speed, swift as an arrow, but lying almost on 
her side, till in tacking her mainsail was torn 
down by the wind, and had to be hauled in. 
After all she righted herself, and glided 
smoothly round the bevy of umpire boats 
clustered together to give thetime. Another 
yacht, the pretty Corsair, belonging to our 
host himself, who was on board with his two 
daughters, followed the winner within a 
minute ; and then came an interval before 
we descried the third struggling against wind 
and waves, at some distance beyond a little 
headland. The clouds meanwhile had for the 
twentieth time gathered themselves together 
over the heads of the gaily dressed assembly, 
which stood looking on in picturesque 
groups all about the well-shaven lawn, and 
we were driven inside the house to enjoy the 
sights through the medium of glass windows, 
or to console ourselves with tea and cake. 
Some of the party had come a long distance, 
sixteen or seventeen miles, to this affair, and | 
they were leaving almost when we arrived. | 
We had had a good long drive ourselves, and | 
after an earlier lunch than usual, it was hard 
work to some of us to exist upon a cup of tea 
and a square inch of cake till we got home 
again, at some time before nine, to a more 
substantial meal. ‘This is the usual grievance 
at these afternoon tea parties where every one 
comes from a greater or lesser distance, but 
I don’t know what else can be done, since the 
gatherings are often very numerous ; and any 
great preparations of a heavier kind would 
make quite another affair of them. As it 





was, a good many of the earlier arrivals had | 
been offered lunch, so what more could be} 


| 


expected ? 





IV. 

Quite a little buzz of excitement arose 
as the first yachting-party landed and entered 
the house. Then followed congratulations 
from the ladies, and questions from the 
more nautical of the gentlemen; and it 
having been ascertained that the third 
yacht could not be in for another hour at 
least, most of the company began to make 
a move, and soon carriage after carriage 
was driving off, ours amongst the rest. 

14¢h.—This morning I wandered out 
beyond the gates of the demesne “ all alone 
by myself,” not feeling quite entirely sure 
whether it was safe, especially as I had been 
told that when old Lord D—— walks abroad 


in the woods or beyond his own grounds the || 


police are sure to be following not far off, 
watching him for safety. However, Mr. C—— 
says that has its own reason, for the lord has 
ejected tenants and so brought ill-will upon 
himself. I must say that I think, whatever 
may be the rights and wrongs of such a case, 
landlords ought not to be in danger of their 
lives because they displease their tenants. 

I don’t know how far I strolled, it was a 
glorious sunshiny day—such as one sees only 
at rare intervals in this land of rain,—and on 
I went, enjoying the solitude and the scenery 
a matter of two miles English perhaps. An 
Irish mile is a mile and a half English, and 
an Irish acre is about an acre and a quarter 
of our measurement. Several little thatched 
low-rocfed cabins were scattered here and 
there at intervals along the road I had taken. 
On some grew lovely tufts of greenest ferns, 
while from others sprouted bunches of a tall 
pink stonecrop, making the thatch look 


‘quite gay. Some of these huts stood a little 


way back from the road, embowered in a 


|group of trees, while others had only an 


encircling low wall enclosing them and the 
manure heap, or the place where that invalu- 
able structure had been or would be, for in 
some instances it had been levelled with the 
ground, and the whole yard was a quagmire 
of slush, only to be passed by means of step- 
ping-stones, or a very careful picking of one’s 
way round the very outermost edge. A big 
pig or two, or three or four little ones, were 
sure to be grunting somewhere within ; and 
hens and chickens pecked about inside the 
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or talking together in parties about the church- 





door or out, led by their own sweet will. A 
fine goat, with horns like those of a chamois, 
browsed in the hedge as well as his fettered 
legs permitted, and in the middle of the road 
an old woman in a mob-cap and tucked up 
petticoats was scouring a couple of three- 
legged iron pots. The little village of Silver- 
mines lay like a pure snow flake on the dark 
mountain side, as the sun lit up the fronts 
of its whitewashed cottages in pretty contrast 
with the ruddy purple of the heather patches 
all around. 

16¢#.—I had a pleasantand interesting ram- 
ble with Mr. C—— yesterday morning,—first 
to visit the old burial-ground and ivy-mantled 
ruins of what was formerly the little parish 
church, till it was transferred to Silvermines to 
be nearer Lord D——’s. In the burial-ground 
lies my cousin’s eldest little son, who died in 
his infancy. A white cross marks his grave 
within a square enclosure, marked off by a 
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yard ; while here and there might be seen one 
standing or kneeling by a grave, his hat and 
stick laid on the ground beside him, with his 
hands clasped, and his lips moving quickly, 
not in the least disturbed by the din and 
uproar around him. When the grave was 
filled up and sodded, the nearer relatives of 
the deceased would perhaps be persuaded by 
their friends to return home, and tken bread 
and whisky would be distribated in abun- 
dance, and many of ine mourners would regale 
themselves i: »igh merriment over the spot 
which but a moment before had been wet 
with their tears. 

I suppose at every funeral a wedding 
more or less is arranged, for here the young 
folks meet, and here they make merry 
together within sight of the very corpse itself 
which they are supposed to have come to 
| mourn over. 

A small farmer has to pay £20 in fees 





| 
| low rail fence against the church wall. This 
will in future probably be the family burying- 
| place, for the old family vault is at a place 
| some miles from here. My cousin told me, 
| as I stood and read the simple inscription, 
that it was not easy to find a spot in which 
to lay the little babe, for it is the custom for 
| all the tenant farmers and people round about 
| to consider certain plots within the church- 
| yard precincts as their own from time imme- 
| morial and for ever; and here their families 
| have been buried with care as zealous and 





| exact as can be felt concerning any fine 
| family vault at home—only that the bodies 
of Roman Catholics are laid to rest without 
prayer eitherofpriest or minister said overthem 
here. The priest does all that is considered 
necessary before the procession leaves the 
house, and having received the offerings of 


| as anxious as possible to bring about matches, 
| be they good, bad, or indifferent, on this very 
laccount.” “Alack and alack! a sad state 
| of affairs!” say I. It is almost the same state 
| of things among the peasantry here, with 
regard to marriages, as among the natives in 
|India. As often as not the fathers of the two 
| parties settle it between themselves entirely 
| over a glass of whisky. The one announces 
| that his son will be the possessor of so-and- 
| so much—a small farm possibly, of such and 
isuch a value,—what will the other give with 
| his daughter as a guid pro quo? ‘Then fol- 
| lows a regular system of bargaining, as though 
|a horse or a cow were being bartered for. 
| The one tries to get as much as possible, the 
| other to give as littleas need be. But inthe 
‘end the bride’s father has to stand a dowry 





the assembled company, goes on his way !| about equal in proportion to the value of her 

The wakes are kept up hereabouts with as| husband elect’s property. It is astonishing 
. . | — 

much zeal and as much riotous gaiety as | what amounts these people, living as they do 


ever apparently. The funeral costs about 


to the noisy doings which used to take| 
place in the churchyard itself, and the} 
motley procession goes and comes tolerably 
quietly. But formerly the “ keening” or 
funeral cry used to be kept up with little 
intermission along the road and during the 
time the grave was digging, the women seem- 
ing to vie with each other who should shout 
loudest and longest. The men took no part in 
this obstreperous grief. Those who were not 
immediately engaged about the burial would 
be employed either in attending to their horses 








£20 or £30 before all expenses are paid.| when occasion requires. 
The priests have of late years put a stop| hundred pounds ready money fora daughter's 


lin a state of pigstyism, can bring to hand 
Three or four 


portion is no uncommon thing ; sometimes 
it is a thousand. Sometimes the portion is 
increased or helped out by a thriving emi- 
grant relative in America; for the ties of 
relationship are very close with these warm- 
hearted Irish, and those doing well in the 
new country never forget their poorer friends 
in the cld. | According to well-authenticated 
statistics it is known that between the years 
1840 and 1856, immediately succeeding the 
emigration consequent upon the famine, no 
less than seven millions and a-half. sterling 
found their way over the Atlantic to Ireland’; 
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and Mr. C—— says he knows for a fact that | 


large sums reach his tenantry at the present | 
|a yard of quagmire—a layer of black turf or 


time in this way. 
But to return to my little cousin’s grave. | 
A number of the principal small farmers | 
about collected together to consider the | 
matter (for it would have caused great offence | 
to have chosen any ground previously ap- 
propriated), and decided that Mr. C 
might take the spot we were standing at; | 
and so it was settled that it was his for ever! 
Such are the primitive ways of managing | 
things in these parts. The whole churchyard 
was a scene of desolation, and green with 
rank weeds and thistles and nettles in every 
direction, so that it was difficult to find one’s 
way amongst them. It seems, from what I 
could gather, to have been hitherto no one’s 
business to keep it in order. I believe that 
under the new state of things in the Church 
in Ireland the Board of Works is to look 
after the graveyards. It is to be hoped that | 
they will, and do so to some good purpose. 
Leaving this and the ruin, which was one 
mass of luxuriant ivy within and without, we 
made our way to one of two of the cabins 
of the tenant farmers holding land on the 
estate. They were in all things such as I 
have already described. In one we found 
the mother, a bonnie, buxom, comely, 
black-haired woman, at the door of her little 
dark dairy (dairies I always have heard must 
be clean, and so I suppose these are, although 
they don’t look it). The pigs, as usual, were 
snorting and sniffing about close by, for they 
know that their food is there in the shape of 
sour buttermilk. The woman followed us to 
her cabin, where in the middle of the floor 
stood a cradle on rockers, containing the 
bluest eyed, rosiest faced, most good hu- 
moured little child I ever have seen. It was 
being rocked, but certainly with no apparent 
intention of going to sleep, by a little fair- 
skinned maiden of about seven or eight—a 
niece of ourhostess. Thechild had, shetoldus, 
come all the way from Limerick for a chance 
of being present at the great annual /¢¢e at 
Tulla to-day in honour of its little heir’s 





| birthday. Of course, an invitation was there- 


upon given by my courteous cousin in his 


| own peculiarly /actfud manner, which indeed 


is a gift of the Irish, no less of the poor than 
of the rich,—for this same woman, after having, 


| like all her sisters or brothers in the cabins 


into which I peeped, alluded with some slight 
show of embarrassment to the untidiness of 
her abode, added, with quick and ready po- 
liteness, “But your honour is welcome, and 
the lady too, I’m sure.” 


The next piace we came to was a farmer’s 
dwelling, into which we had to wade through 


peat refuse, worked up by the feet of the 
cattle into the consistency of mud, mixed 
with the cleanings of the stables and dead 
leaves and straw,—an excellent manure, but 


'not to our London-bred eye and nose exactly 
‘a pleasant outlook from the very front door 


of one’s house. Skirting the peat stack at 
one corner of the yard, we entered amid the 
usual apologies and welcomes of the farmer 
himself, who had come out to silence his 
dog—a beautiful long-haired creature of the 
Irish shepherd-dog breed, which is far hand- 
somer than ours; and who, justified of our 
right of entry, came in with us and took up 
his station in a corner by the fire. A great 
pile of peat blocks glowed upon the wide 
hearth, and over them hung from a hook 
upon the iron bar in the chimney a great 
three-legged pot, filled with turnip tops—not 
for the family dinner, but for that of the pigs. 
A large pail of yellow meal also stood near 
the hearth; this, too, was for the pigs. 
Within the chimney, on either side of the 
hearth, were two seats of brick or stone, 
which the farmer said were very comfortable 
o’ winter evenings. His wife was gone to 
mass—for this is a holy day,—and his eldest 
daughter had been in the early morning. 
There were no less than seven children 
standing or lolling about, looking or listen- 
ing while we chatted with the good farmer. 
Three were already dressed in their best, and 
very neatly too, waiting for it to be time to 
come to the treat. The other four, ranging 
between the ages of thirteen and three, are 
all dumb! Some of them can hear, but none 
can speak! Such nice-looking children they 
were, poor little things. How sorry I felt 
for them! and how I wished something could 
be done for them! I suppose the priests 
would not allow them to be sent to our 
excellent deaf and dumb institutions on 
account of the Protestant training they would 
get. Besides, the parents would be too 
proud to let them go to a free school, 
and are too poor to pay for them at any 
other. Poor little things! poor little things! 
I was glad to notice that this cabin possessed 
two extra rooms instead of one, so that there 
was a bedroom opening out from either side 
of the centre room. I wondered that the 
daughter, a tidy, respectable-looking girl, was 
not out at service ; but I am told that the 
farmers’ daughters are now-a-days too proud 
for that; they stay at home till they are 
married, and in their turn begin life on their 
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own account. She is not idle, however, for, 
she is not too proud to work in the fields; | 
and of an evening, or on wet days, she helps| 
her mother to spin good homespun from the | 
wool of their own sheep. The farmer pointed 
to his own frieze coat, which was of his wife’s | 
spinning. ‘ None,” he said, “ could spin so 
well as the housekeeper,” as he called her ; 
her thread was round and even, and that is) 
the best spinning. When spun it goes to be 
dyed and oiled, and then it is sent to the 
village weaver; and when, with his old- 
fashioned hand-loom and shuttle, he has 
woven it into a sort of coarse flannel, it next 
goes to the fuck mill, where the texture is 
shrunk and thickened into frieze, or /rize, as 
it is pronounced here. : 

Mr. E—— got the farmer to come and 
show us a short cut to a fort which is on his 
farm. It is one of seven of the like curious 
structures on my cousin’s estates. 

“There it is,” said the man, pointing across 
some fields; but I saw nothing but trees. 

“That is it,” said my cousin,—“it is in that 
belt of trees.” 

“ Oh, it is a ruin levelled with the ground, 
I suppose,” said I, not comprehending, as I 
might have done, that an Irish fort is some- 
thing quite different from an English one. 

“Oh no, it is not a ruin, it is just a 
mound of earth,” said he. “You will see 
directly. They are supposed to have been 
thrown up by the Danes, either as protections 
for their encampments or their cattle.” 

** The entrance,” remarked the farmer, who 
was an intelligent man to talk to, “is always 
towards the rising sun ; and the old folk do 
say that when any of their people would not 
work, the Danes just threw them into the 
mound to get a rise out of them.” 

I could not help laughing, and suggesting 
that surely here we had the origin of “ taking 
a rise out of a man” in good earnest. 

“ They are great places for the fairies, are 
they not?” asked Mr. C , quite gravely, 
to lead our guide to talk, but, to my disap- 
pointment, he:answered, equally gravely,— 

“Ah, sir! that be only old woman’s 
gossip.” 

“You don’t believe, then, that there are 
fairies ?” continued my cousin. 

“No, no, sir, that I don’t,” said the good 
man, as he clambered up the mound, which 
we had now reached ; and dragging from the 
entrance a dead thorn bush laid across to keep 
the cattle out, he turned round politely to 
help me up, and down again on the other 
side. 

I now found myself in what reminded me, 





very much of the grass-grown amphitheatre 
at Tréves, only that instead of being oval it 
was circular—a circular space, now overgrown 
with weeds and scrub, in course of ages 
become somewhat uneven as to surface, sur- 
rounded with a double mound or earthwork 
some twelve feet high, with a grass-grown 
trench between, which now-a-days forms a 
very good shelter for the cattle in winter. 

“This is about the only good that can be 
got out of them, for they are just waste 
spots so far as tillage is concerned,” said 
Mr. C——. 

I wanted to know why he did not level 
them. 

**T should never get a soul to do it for me,” 
was his answer; “there is a strong superstition 
in the country concerning these ‘ forts,’ which 
are thickly strewed over it: the peasants 
think that all sorts of ill-luck would ensue 
should they be touched; and only the other 
day a man who was minded to do it on his 
own farm first went to consult the priest ; and 
the latter told him that, if it must be done, 
‘to level the large one, but to leave the small 
one”’’! It was too much to permit the sacri- 
lege of destroying both, I suppose, so he 
gave him the benefit of the large one, and 
the small one must be left a sacrifice to the 
superstitions of the rest of the flock. That 
is my private interpretation of the oracle. 
Some people think that treasure was buried 
beneath these “ forts,” and not long since a 
man came from some distance, having 
dreamed that there was a sack of gold within 
one on Mr. C——’s estate. He wanted to dig 
for it at night, but the tenant farmer on whose 
land it was heard of the attempt, and put a 
stop to it! Our guide said that a friend of 
his really did find ‘a boat full of money’ in 
tilling his land on one occasion, and kept it! 
I suppose the laws of treasure-trove are not 
very strictly heeded in such an event. Mr. 
T—— once told me of a young man who 
found an iron pot full of old gold coins near 
the glebe. These he got his share of in 
value, for being of little use to him as they 
were, he carried them to the owner of the 
land. 

We had now to hasten homewards, for the 
festivities were to commence early in the 
afternoon, and we were to get an early dinner, 
and to dress to grace the occasion. By three 
o’clock all the tenants, or rather all their 
children—for it was a juvenile fée,—and a 
good many of the parents, to the number of 
two hundred or more, had assembled, with 
the piper installed under the shade of a 
wide-spreading tree in their midst. They 
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were already jigging merrily, when the} 
“quality” began to drive up in all sorts of 
vehicles, from the spick-and-span brougham 
with liveried coachman to the hired “car,” 
with its ragged Paddy of a driver. These 
Irish cars put me alternately in mind 
of a great red or yellow spider straddling 
along the road, and of a table laid across 
two wheels. They are called outside cars, 
not because you ride outside them, but be- 
cause the seats on which you sit overlap the 
wheels, instead of the wheels overlapping the 
vehicle, as is usual with all other carriages. 
Every one seemed to enjoy himself im- 
mensely, especially when the quality added 
zest to the mirth by looking on, in spite 
of various brisk showers of rain, which drove 
some to the house, while others took shelter 
beneath two wide-spreading lime trees, under 
which the tables were spread for tea. First 
all the girls and women were served, and 
when they were satisfied the men and boys 


| sat in large groups upon the grass, and made a 


hearty meal: 400 large buns, four huge cakes, 
and four great loaves of bread were consumed 
on the occasion. An elegant collation was 
spread in the dining-room, to which we went | 
later. First we had to look on at racing in 
sacks, when the due number of boys sprawled | 
all their length upon the ground, and occa- | 
sioned the accustomed merriment by their 
efforts to rise, till they were lifted bodily to | 
their feet again by a' couple of men; and at| 
greasy pole climbing, which all tried and few | 
compassed ; at running matches of girls alone, | 
who caused much laughter by a considerable 
exhibition of stout legs and boisterous taking | 
by storm of the goal, so different from the 
boys, who stopped quietly short before they | 
reached it, when once the winner was in. | 
Then there were races of boys and girls) 
together, and after that came a blindfold | 
match with wheelbarrows, when of course 
some managed to see, and all had to begin | 
over again, and then one struck off to the} 
gravelled carriage drive, and had to be pre- | 


| served from collision with the hall steps. | 


The winner in all these races had a prize, | 


a pocket knife, or a pair of scissors, or a| 


| piece of money. Once or twice Bessie} 


| for it was not much like it. 
| hung by the neck to the branch of a tree, 
| and then all the boys were blindfolded in 


created a general diversion by a scramble for | 
ratafia cakes, which were as eagerly fought 
for by old and young as if they had been 
crown pieces. G. V. taught them a new 
game, which brought to my mind the-ancient 
shooting at the popinjay, I don’t know why, 
A bottle was 








turn, and with a long stick in their hands 
aimed at dislodging it. It was most heartily 
ludicrous to watch the futile strokes of some 
gawky lad, aimed quite wide of the mark, or 
the gallant blows of another, who, while the 
bottle hung under his very nose, fought 
nothing but the air. It was brought down at 
last, however, with a pleasant crash, which 
must have been music to the blindfolded 
marksman of the moment. 

Dear me! I must not forget the dipping 
into a deep pan of flour to fish up four- 
penny pieces with the lips, nor the shouts of 
merriment over the powdered heads and 
faces of the fishers; nor yet the Highland 
fling—danced for my especial edification, and 
which I thought the prettiest.thing I had 
ever seen, as it was footed neatly—anything 
but after a “flinging” fashion—by the best 
dancers, a man and a lad, who toed and 
heeled, and heeled and toed, and chasséd 





and jumped to time « merveille, quite de- | 


lighting the heart of old Seymour, famous as 
he is for his craft throughout the country. 
After this, when it was beginning to grow 


dark, the people assembled about the front | 


entrance, where several of us were seated in 
the hall, and the agent or bailiff asked per- 
mission “to say a few words.” The boon 
was granted, for it would have given immense 
offence to deny it, and then followed cer- 
tainly the most flowery speech I have ever 
listened to, with such plain and outspoken 
compliments to the personal charms of the 
hostess, who was still spoken of as the 
‘ young and lovely bride” although she has 
been married now eleven years,—and such 
lavish encomiums of the galaxy of fashion 
and beauty then and there assembled, and 
such distinct exhortations to the gentlemen 
to pay good heed to the ladies, that we were 
fain to cover the blushes that at all events 
ought to have been there, in hearty laughter, 
especially when each turn of the speech, 
more hyperbolical than the last, was vocifer- 
ously cheered by the crowd below us with 
a high-pitched cheer, very unlike an English 
hurrah. The substance of the speech, how- 
ever, really did credit to the man, and to his 
heart, and I think I cannot do amiss to tran- 
scribe here a portion of a copy of it which 
Bessie obtained, and has made over to me. 


THE BAILIFF’S SPEECH. 


“ My friends, it is not the first time that 
we have assembled to partake of these sump- 
tuous entertainments within these spacious 
grounds. Now, my friends, in what I am 
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going to say Iam sure that I express the 
mind of every one present when I say that 
we all return our heartfelt and sincere thanks 
to the noble captain” (my cousin was formerly 
in the Rifles) “and his amiable lady.” (Very 


| great cheering.) 


“ My friends, the captain and his worthy 
lady might be at this moment soaring in all 
the glory and splendour of the State, but you 
see their kind and generous natures are not 
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forgetful of their people. Three cheers for | 


the noble captain first came to reside amongst | 
us, as fine a specimen of manly nature as | 
/up yet at all, at all!) “than in the words of 
| one of our Jrish poets: 


them. 
‘‘ My friends, we were all delighted when 


could be found, with all that gentlemanly, 
kind, and conciliatory bearing that has won 
the respect, gratitude, and admiration of all ; 
and no wonder that he should, being the son 
of as brave and worthy a hero as ever lived, | 
whose motto was, ‘ After victory, humanity,’ 
I mean. Major-General Sir William P. 
C—. 
“My friends, the noble captain came 





|} amongst us at a time when this beautiful 


country was tottering to its foundation. He 
set to work with a will and way that spread 
enterprise, industry, and prosperity through 
the country, and has made many a home 
happy and comfortable by his vast employ- 
ment, and candid, kind advice. 

“Yes, my friends, I say we were delighted ; 
but what was our delight when he brought | 
home his young and lovely bride, the 
daughter of a most noble and illustrious 
family! (Great cheering.) 


“ My friends, since’Mrs. C. became en- 





| throned on these vast estates, has she not 


proved herself worthy of all that woman 
could be? She has gladdened and cheered 
the heart and soul of the noble captain. But 
not only that; by her charity, hospitality, 
kind and courteous manner, she has endeared 
herself to rich and poor, and to all who come 
within the scope ofher acquaintance. (Great 
cheering.) 

“ My friends, she has proved herself a 
fruitful vine, spreading ”’ (here was laughter in 
the circle, and B——— hid her face convulsed) 
“these beautiful olive branches” (pointing to 
the children, who certainly are pretty enough 
to deserve the qualifying adjective) “annu- | 
ally (!) around the captain’s table; and the | 
tree is good, and I am sure the fruit will be | 
good. So in due time I hope we will see| 
these beautiful branches rulers and governors | 
of our country, dealing out their hospitalities | 
to their own people, as their worthy parents | 


have done. Now, my friends, I said we were | 





delighted when the captain came amongst 
us; we were doubly so when he brought 
home Mrs. C——; and is not our delight 
increasing every year with the increase of 
good and worthy people? Yes, my friends, 
like the stream that runs down yonder hills” 
(I suppose he meant the Shannon, nine 
miles off) “ gathering strength as it rolls along 
to the great Atlantic Ocean, so our love and 
esteem is increasing, and will increase while 
we roll along the stream of time, until we are 
buried in the ocean of eternity. (Great 
cheering.) 

“« My friends, I cannot sum up my dis- 
course better ’’ (but he was not going to sum 


‘ When gates open wide to the poor and the stranger, 
With kind hospitality, hearty and free, 
And their friendship is seen in the moment of || 
danger, 
And an honest man’s welcome. with a 


Cushlamacree.’ ” 


(Tremendous cheering.) When it subsided 


/he continued :—“ Now, my friends, I wish 


to say a word to all present. I am glad to 
see so many of my friends and neighbours 
here to-night, and to see your faces beaming 
with delight. I say we have reason to be 


‘thankful to the captain and Mrs. C——, and 


we have great reason to be thankful to Al- 


‘mighty God that, in His good providence, He 


has placed us under so good and worthy a 
master and mistress. You all know what a 
thrashing machine is. It is composed of a 
number of wheels. There must be a crown 
or driving wheel to set all in motion. Now 
if any of the minor wheels get out of order, 
it causes confusion in the whole machine. I 
say, my friends, the captain is the crown- 
wheel of this vast concern that sets us all in 
motion by a constant and steady employ- 
ment; and it is our bounden duty and in- 
terest, each and every one of us, to be 
diligent and faithful in our respective places; || 
and when you go home this night I hope 
you will ask God’s blessing to enable you to 
do your duty; and I fondly hope that, when 
the time comes, we, all of us, masters and 
men, great and small, may meet at that 
heavenly feast that will never end.” (Great 
cheering.) 

When the speech was over I turned to the 
Protestant clergyman, Mr. J——, who was 
present, and remarked that I thought the 
spirit of it did the speaker, and those on 
whose behalf he spoke, great credit. Mr. 
replied that these gatherings had done 
much good in the place, both in creating a 
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pleasant spirit between landlord and tenants, 
and in rousing the latter to give attention to 





crowned hat, and his wrinkled up cheery old 
face, was a picture to behold, as, to please 


the personal neatness of their children. Many | him, we all said, “ Let us have some more, |, 


a new frock or jacket is saved up for and | 
made for this much-looked-forward-to occa- | 
sion, which otherwise would never come into | 
existence. There was one old grandmother | 
present in a long blue cloth cloak of the finest | 
web, with a large, deep, quilted silk hood, | 
which I should have been proud to wear | 
myself. However, I suppose that wasa rem- | 
nant of olden times, when every woman | 
possessed such a one, and would have) 
scorned to go to mass “like a chit of a girl 
with a shaw! on her back !” 

I wanted to know how it is, since these 
little rustic /é¢es are so much prized and so 
successful, that others of the gentry have not | 
followed mycousin’s example. But Mr. J—— 
cautiously whispered that he believed if it 
were made a rule for Protestant landlords so 
to please their Roman Catholic tenants, the 
priest would find means to put a stop to it 
altogether, for fear lest the latter might be- 
come too closely attached to the former. 
Oh dear! what a pity it seems ! 

But now here are the carriages driving 
round from the stables, quite’a cluster of 
them, to take away the quality guests, all of 
whom have brought with them children of 
all ages ; and there is a great packing of them 
in, and wrapping up of all, and then follow 
good-byes and good-nights, and kissing of 
hands, and they are off; all but one party, 
that one unwilling lag-last, sure to be found 
in every company, whose carriage is late, or 
losesits way, or what not. But it comes at 
last, and now we are left alone with the guests 


. proper; and these, having refreshed them- 


selves with another jig or two, and the re- 
presentation of a donkey run loose, performed 
by means of two lads and a horse cloth 
thrown over them, who scare the crowd in all 
directions, gather together once more before 
the hall door to hear the Gaelic speech of 
old Hines the ploughman, who apparently 
delivers it in blank verse, marked and stac- 
catoed like the trochees and spondees of a 
Latin poem scanned bya schoolboy. The 
audience outside seemed to appreciate it, for 
they laughed and they cheered, although we, 
even my cousin C—— himself, born and 
bred an Irishman, could not understand one 
word of it, the brogue was so strong. He 
had been told to “cut it short,” so at a 
certain period he stopped, and in the most 
innocent way in the world asked, “ Will that 


|| do, my lady, or will I saysome more?” The 
} 
| 


V1 


poor old fellow, with his broken-in, tall- 


Hines ; go on.” 

So on he went till he stopped. Then a 
song followed, and then he was called in to 
have a glass of wine. After this the steward 
came forward in the most anxious and im- 
portant manner to request “the master” to 
“allow him to say a few words.” He would 
have been terribly hurt had he been refused, 
although it was.now growing quite dark. 
Besides, it was not in the courtesy of my 
cousin’s heart to do so. He had him in just 
to “refresh himself” with a glass of wine, 
and then did the steward up and speak,— 
remembering what the others had well-nigh 
forgotten, that it was the celebration of the 
young heir’s birthday that had called us 
together, and desiring for Master Carrol; and 
Master Egerton, and for the young ladies, all 
the good things he could think of ; winding 


up once more with a neat little round of | 


thanks. Then Bessie rose, and she and her 
husband wished all the folks “ good night,” 
in which we all joined ; and a hearty cheer 
was the response before they quietly turned 
from the door, and scattered in little groups 
along the avenue. We all pronounced it to 
have been a very happy and successful day. 

We have been this afternoon to see Lissen- 
hall, a large new house into which my cousin 
intends removing by and by with his family ; 
or rather, it is an old one of some hundred 
years’ standing, which he is enlarging and 
improving. It stands on one of the so-called 
encumbered estates, which he has been able 
to purchase, with all the land belonging to it, 
very cheaply ; except one small piece of it, 
which belongs in some way to Lord Ormonde, 
the *‘ Chief Butler” of England, for which he 
has to pay an almost nominal rent of £3 
a year. In the lease this stands as a “ fat 
stag” once a year, which has thus been com- 
muted. He says he would find it a difficult 
matter now to provide a “ fat stag” off the 
estate at all. Talking of pounds, I wonder 
how many of my country people know that 
in Ireland #1, £2, and £3 bank notes are 
still issued, and in common use? J never 
heard of them till I came here. We know 
very little indeed about the “sister isle!” 
These notes are struck by private banking 
companies. They are not Government notes, 
although they are received by the Bank of 
Ireland. 

The “ Encumbered Estates Act ” has now 
passed into the “Landed Estates Act,” 
which, however, is almost the same thing. I 
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believe the former was brought in at a time|pounds. If possible, his income is'‘tobe 
when Ireland was in so rotten and shaky a;made up to £1,000 in toto. Before any 
condition that there was scarcely am estate | glebe that falls in to Government in the 
that was not over head and ears in debt, | future is taken possession of by the Govern- 
encumbered and being encumbered with} ment, it is to be offered to the parish’ for 
mortgages and liabilities of all kinds, which | purchase, Mr. C—— says; or rather, to the 
were never paid off, but always being added | Church of Ireland Executive Committee, who 
to. By force of this Act, however, any one} hold all church funds in trust, those made 
creditor objecting to wait longer for the | over to it by the Government as the price of 
satisfaction of his claims upon the estate| commuted livings, and those subscribed pri- 
might cause it to be brought into the market | vately for its support. 

for sale, when he and his fellow-creditors|) The cathedral has been repaired, but 
were, as far as possible, paid out of the| not restored, if one may judge by coms 
proceeds. Sometimes sufficient was left over! paring the ‘fresh whitewash and plaster with 
and above for the owner himself to live more | the grand old bits of sculpture—tew indeed 
or less comfortably; sometimes he was/|and far between—preserved within or without 











| in the county Clare. 


broken entirely, and had to emigrate or get | 
a livelihood as he could. This sounds hard, | 
as it was often not himself but his fore- 
fathers who had burdened the estate. Still 
it was but justice, for they had “eaten the} 
cake,” and therefore he could not “ have it.” | 
In the end, too, it was very beneficial to the | 
country, for in place of men who possessed | 
nothing in fact but debts, there came men of 
fortune and property to spend their good 
money here, and by degrees the encumbered 
estates have become fewer and _ fewer ;) 
people live less recklessly, and are content 
to keep within their means. 

August 19th.—Yesterday we set off early 
for a thirty miles drive to and from Killaloe, 
The clouds came and 
went, forming delightful lights and shadows | 
on the mountains, and making the scene 
change as it were almost momentarily into a 
new one. Killaloe was reached after driving 
up and down hill and round a spur of the 
mountains for about fourteen miles. The 
approach is striking. In front ofa fine back- | 


| ground of dark hills, purple with heather or | 


brown with peat, we suddenly caught sight of | 
the broad silvery blue Shannon, spanned by 
an old many-arched stone bridge, on the} 
other side of which lay Killaloe, with its old | 
square-towered cathedral spreading out its 
wings in the midst, like a brooding bird. To 
the left, embedded in a pretty garden and 
mead, is the bishop’s palace, not very palatial | 
itself in appearance, but merely a very simply | 
built house. This, however, is far more than | 
the present prelate’s successors are likely | 
to be able to keep up. It is a moot 


| question how the bishop’s salary will be| 
| raised at all to any suitable sum. It is pro-| 


posed to meet the difficulty by nominating | 
one of the clergy of a diocese to undertake | 


| the episcopal functions in addition to his own | 


duties, with an extra salary of a few hundred | 
VII. 


its walls. There are a very beautiful door- 
way, and a few bits of cornice, and an 
old font, which, as the cicerone, an igno- 
rant old woman, said, had been “ turned 
out when the church was done up to make 
way fora new one!” In the grounds of the 
bishop’s palace is one of the curious ancient 
stone crosses, of which there are a good 
number in Ireland. This was the first I have 
come across, and I was interested in seeing 
it. The immense length of the lower portion 
of the stem in proportion to the upper, struck 
me as one feature in it ; and the other was the 
bas-relief figure of Christ, which has no pro- 
portions at all, and certainly must be very 
old work in the way of sculpture. Nothing 
satisfactory is known about these crosses. I 
do not myself see why they should not have 
been praying-places, just such as one still 
finds in Roman Catholic countries abroad. 
Some loose sculptured stones lie at the 
bottom, which probably once formed steps 
to it. 

After getting a picnic luncheon in the 
grounds, we went to see the marble works and 
the wool factory, which seem to be the two 
industries of the place. At the former we 
saw white Italian marble, yellow Sienna 
marble, black marble from Kilkenny, red 
marble from Cork, and beautiful green marble 
from Galway. At the latter we found the 


|country women and girls waiting to see their 


sacks and bundles of sheep’s wool carded, 
ready for them to carry home and spin. 

We had a long three hours’ drive home 
before us, so that at last Mr. C—— had to 
hasten us into the car for a fresh start. The 
road lay for miles along the beautiful banks 
of the broad shining Shannon, down to whose 
blue waters ran woods and cultivated fields 
bright with golden grain, or green with 
greenest pastures—the potato-fields, alas! 
the only brown patches. The disease set in 
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a fortnight ago, and now the fresh, healthy- 
looking plants are all withered and shrivelled 
and decaying. A beautiful seat in the midst 
of this lovely scenery was burnt down 
about a year ago, the family only just es- 
caping with their lives. All the contents, 
except a few valuable pictures, were destroyed, 
There was water in abundance at hand, but 
where in that solitary place were the hands to 
turn it to account? The stables were the 
only part uninjured, and these must be 
of considerable extent, for they have been 
made habitable and now form the family 
dwelling-place ; while the ruins of the man- 
sion rise gaunt and weird in the midst of the 
beautiful grounds, just as the fire left them. 
A smart shower had fallen as we were ap- 
proaching, and a brilliant rainbow, rising 
apparently from the bosom of the river, over- 
arched them and the mountains beyond. 

As the afternoon wore on, and evening 
approached, the silent roads and waysides 
begin to show a little life: a few donkey- 
carts driven home from market by old dames, 
cloaked and capped, for bonnets are rare 
things here; a flock of geese, with flap- 
ping wings and outstretched necks, hissing 
and cackling as the goose-mother brings 
them from the field ; barefooted, bare-legged 
maidens returning with their frothing pails 
from the milking; reapers lazily smoking 
their short pipes as they saunter home- 
wards from their work, with scythe over their 
shoulders ; and here and there a group of 
pretty children playing at a solitary cabin 
door, where goats and pigs and chickens 
share the same privilege. The sun set 
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golden and green and blue, till the last rays 
tipped the cloud-banks in the west bright 
scarlet, and soon afterwards Dunn jumped 
down to throw open the avenue gates, and 
we found that we were at home. 

January 19th.—To-day we drove to the vil- 
lage on the mountains to see the silver mine 
works, These mines yield silver, lead, sul- 
phur, and zinc, but none of them in sufficiently 
large proportions to make the works pay. 
At present they are trying a new process for 
converting the refuse of the zinc into white 
|paint. ‘The best part is washed and sent to 
|Wales to be smelted. The washings and 
‘refuse are then put into a furnace here, and 
ithe transformation is obtained by an inge- 
/nious but simple process of condensing. 
|The smoke is carried in one direction, 
}and the vapour or gas of the molten metal 
‘led in another through iron pipes into enor- 
'mous woollen sacks, on the sides of which 
it settles in the form ofa light powder. It is 
very curious to think that the orange-coloured 
| gravel-like stuff, that one cannot touch with- 
/out staining one’s fingers bright yellow, can 
thus be made to yield pure white paint. It 
‘is, I believe, a German discovery, and the 
|process is kept so secret there that it was 
'a long time before the people over here 
icould get at it; the paint would not turn 
‘out white. It was a glorious, fresh, delicious 
‘afternoon, and I was glad to get my last 
view of the scenery under such good aus- 
| pices, for to-morrow I say good-bye to my 
kind and hospitable hosts, to start for 
Killarney and its much praised lakes, vé 
Limerick and Mallow. 





REYV...R. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MARY POWELL.” 


In looking over some old memoranda, I have 
found a few notes, made in the year 1857, to 
this effect :— 

“A heavenly old man, Dr. Pinkerton, 
has been calling on us. 
seemed next to listening to an old apostle, 
During the course of fifty years he has dis- 
tributed and preached the gospel in almost 


far as Russia and Astrachan. 


often ; but I fear he will come seldom.” 





To listen to him | 
‘funeral, which seemed to me admirably 


every European country except Portugal, as | purpose. 
His wife is a| 
Russian: they have lived many years in| 
Frankfort. I told him he could not come too 


A few years before this, a friend having lent 
us Dr. Pinkerton’s “ Russia” (published in 
1833), wherein I found a great deal of inte- 
resting and valuable information, I had been 
especially struck by an account of a miser’s 


adapted for the opening of a tale illustrating 
Russian life; and I copied it out for that 
It was long laid aside, but was now 


PINKERTON, D.D., | 


and then carried on as new materials offered ; 


till at length a little tale wound itself up, and 
was actually ready for the press. Often I 
wished I knew some one who had at least 
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visited Russia, and could set me straight in 
various little matters My pleasure, there- 
fore, was great when I heard that Dr. Pin- 
kerton, having retired from active life, had 


| come with his family to settle quite near us. 
| As we made scarcely any new acquaintances, 
| on account of illness in the house, we pro- 


bably should never have known them had 
not a chance circumstance (if there be such 


| a thing) brought the two unmarried daughters 


to call on us. Mrs. Pinkerton, thoroughly 
foreign and thoroughly delightful, did not 
call on us for some time, but Dr. Pinker- 
ton soon called with his youngest daughter, 
and I find this note of their risit :— 

“ June 24.—Dr. Pinkerton and his daughter 
Millicent have been calling on us, he talking 
like a good old missionary. First, he good- 
humouredly told me (in reference to my story, 
which had meanwhile come out) that dades 
were ‘old maids,’ not maid-servants; and 
that Monsieur Boris should have been 
Borisoff. He said M. Boris was a true 
Russian character, and he did not think 
I had made any essential blunders, but that it 
had struck him the story might have happened 
anywhere, and that the most pleasing 
feature in it was Olga’s reformation. Then 


he went on to Russian character in general | 


—to the barbarism that will exist as long as 
tyranny and serfdom—{how nearly serfdom 
was then at its close, though we knew it not !] 
—to the Greek Church, less corrupt than the 
Romish—and to his own testimony against 
Catholic Emancipation, at a meeting at 
Cottle’s at Bristol, when John Foster was 


against him, and Robert Hall, lying on the| 


sofa because of the extreme pain he was sub- 
ject to in the back, cried, ‘I think with you, 
Dr. Pinkerton.’ 

“Then he told me that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had at length, after 
fifty-three years, opened its meeting for 
the first time with prayer (it having been 
pre-arranged by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and others), in the simplest man- 
ner possible, by Lord Shaftesbury taking 
the chair and calling on Mr. Frost 
to pray; on which members of various 
denominations, Quakers included, joined in 
almost as many different attitudes, the first 
prayer being a collect. He said he thought 


an additional blessing would descend on the 
society in consequence.” 

My next note was made in 1858. Dr. Pin- 
kerton had meanwhile gonethrough great trial, 
and had been couched. It was the first time 
he had been allowed to venture out by himself. 
He sat a long time talking delightfully. He 


spoke of the Moravians, and told me much 
about Kénigsfeld. Then I told him I had 
heard his daughter Millicent sing. ‘ Have 
you heard dear Milly? Ah, she puts feeling 
into her singing—so much that sometimes 
I can’t stand it. I go out of the room and 
cry. My spirits are very easily shaken. My 
dear wife and I are reading the Pentateuch 
together ; and when we were reading the his- 
tory of Joseph—though we knew it so well— 
it made us cry.” 

I asked him if he had ever been at Berlin. 

“‘ About fifteen times,” said he, smiling. 

“What a great traveller you have been!” 

“Oh, I have been a great wanderer. When 
I was in Jutland I was dining with Prince 
John, and with his son-in-law, the Duke of 
Holstein-Beck, and a good many of the 
nobles. After dinner Prince John drew me 
aside to a window, and ‘ Dr. Pinkerton,’ said 
he, ‘ this is a great work you are engaged in, a 
mighty work. You won’t see its fruits yet ; 
but wait fifty years !’” 

“ And how long is that ago?” 

“Well, about forty.” 

And the fifty years are now complete, and 
the Bible is freely circulated in Spain and 
Italy ; but Dr. Pinkerton did not live to see 
it. 
| I told him I had lately been reading of his 
| labours in Turkey. He said it was at Leyden 
| that he found a manuscript translation of the 
| Bible into the Turkish language, which he 
immediately got the Bible Society to print, 
and then undertook its circulation. 

At Constantinople, where the plague was 
then raging, he found many Greeks who were 
unable to read the modern Greek version 
of the New Testament, because it was printed 
in the ancient Greek characters, and they 
were only acquainted with the Turkish. 

“So then I had a Greek Testament printed 
}in the Turkish character, which was very 
acceptable to them, and to the Patriarch 
Gregory, who was afterwards hung at his own 
cathedral door.” 

Dr. Pinkerton also laboured in Italy, but 
with great secrecy. At the Propaganda he 
found dictionaries which enabled him to get 
the Scriptures translated into the dialects of 
the Albanians and the Maronites. At one 
time he lay seemingly at the point of death 
at Malta, in the house of the Rev. Mr. Jowett; 
and when he had got him to settle his affairs, 
he turned his face on his pillow, and felt he 
could die without a sigh. But his life was 
yet to be prolonged, for the Lord had work 
for him. 











At a much earlier period of his life, 
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the excellent, Princess Sophia Mestchersky 
not only visited the ‘St. Petersburg hos- 
pitals and prisons, and expounded the 
Scriptures to the poor prisoners, but aided 
Dr. Pinkerton in forming a Bible Society in 
Moscow. | She also circulated four hundred 
thousand copies of useful works composed or 
translated by herself in modern Russ, and at 
her own expense, among her poorer neigh- 
bours, and with Dr. Pinkerton’s assistance 
printed, bound, and published them herself, 
at a cost of ten thousand roubles; the 
Emperor Alexander privately joining her in 
the work, and contributing to it twelve 
thousand roubles; because, he said, it was 
for the good of his poor, ignorant subjects. 
A descendant of this illustrious lady, I may 
add, Prince Mestchersky, has recently pre- 


sented a handsome Bible from our British 
and Foreign Bible Society to the Duchess of 
Edinburgh on her marriage. It was men- 
tioned in the Zmes correspondence from St. 
Petersburg. 

During the remainder of the year the 
increasing illness of my dear father, and of 
Dr. Pinkerton, was the too sorrowful cause 
of our seeing little of him. Early in the 
ollowing year, in February, 1859, I saw Dr. 
Pinkerton for the last time, on what proved 
to be his death-bed. It was an interview I 
can never forget. He had suffered much, 
but was full of faith, hope, and submission. 
His protracted sufferings were brought to a 
close on the 7th of April. “ Blessed are they 
that die in the Lord: yea, saith the Spirit 
for they rest from their labours.” ' 


OUR ANGEL CHILD. 


‘¢T say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven.” — 


ETHEL, my little angel! Ethel, my sunny bird! | 


You cannot know how deep a woe your 
happy flight has stirred ; 

"Twas the dear Saviour’s piercéd hand, with 
firm and tender clasp, 

So early laid on you, I know, that drew you 
from death’s grasp. 


But oh the little chubby hands that played 
about my face ; 

The prattling voice whose baby words made 
music in the place ; 

The laugh that chimed its silv’ry part in all 
the others’ glee ; 


The morning sunshine that could stay so} 


short a time with me! 


MATT. xviii. 10. 


For every ache you suffered here a deeper 
pang was mine ; 

For every thought of you at rest some rays 
of comfort shine ; 

Laid soft in that dear Saviour’s breast who 
made you here so bright! 

I do not love the mourning robes when you 
are all in white. 


The daisy lays upon my knee her crown of 


golden hair, 


The quiet autumn violet breathes her sooth- 


ing evening prayer ; 


| And in the baby brother’s eyes I look till 


mine run o’er,— 
And you are near us still, Ethel! ay, nearer 
than before. 


Where will they lay you, darling? where,| But when they say their prayers and raise 


sheltered from the storm? 


No cruel pain shall ever more distress your | 


angel form ; 


their faces to be kissed, 


And through the house and everywhere the 


little one is missed : 


Hushed sweetly in some hallowed place, with |O blessed Jesus! who didst call our weary 


gentle, rev’rent care ; 


lamb to Thee, 


But, Ethel, darling Ethel, I 4vow you are not | Help us to trust Thee for Thy love, and wait 
the time to be. 


there. 
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LE BOUT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT CROISIC. 


Part I. 


Here I am still, dearest Hetty, in “ fair 


absence on my account. I must tell you 
that I had a most agreeable surprise this 
morning: Dora is certainly the kindest of 
sisters ! 

About a week ago I received a letter from | 
mamma, telling me she required me at home, | 
to go with her and the children to our usual 
sea-bathing quarters. Of course, I could| 
not expect mamma to undertake those 
dreadful little romps without some one to 
help her to keep them in order, and I really 
have been here a long time, so I resigned 
myself to my destiny, and went to announce 
my speedy departure to my sister. ‘Oh! my 
dear Bertha,” she said, “how can I get on 
without you? and just when I am going to| 
take Gabrielle to those baths! What will | 
she say? No one car amuse her like you.” 

Even Dora’s good husband (who, though a | 
Frenchman, is certainly as hospitable as any | 
kindly Scot), declared himself quite sorry to 
part with me, and asked if we could not | 
get one of our aunts to go with mamma. | 
Dora and I, however, agreed in thinking | 
that mamma would not like that, and so, | 
with a sigh, I turned to my desk. “I sup-| 
pose I had better answer immediately,” I | 
said. “If you like, dear, I will write to| 
mamma,” Dora replied: “indeed, it is my | 
turn to do so; and besides, ‘I wish to tell | 
her about dear little Gabrielle and’ those | 
Croisic baths.” I agreed and went off, | 
leaving Dora to her correspondence. 

I-have occupied the last week in making 
farewell calls on some of our pleasant country | 
neighbours, in revisiting my favourite haunts, | 
and, above all, in petting my Gabrielle, | 
What a sweet, patient little soul it is! This | 
morning I was in my root, gazing in melan- | 
cholic fashion at my trunks; I had even 
opened one, with a vague idea of beginning 
to pack, when Dora came in and interrupted 
my musings. ‘‘ Why, Bertha,” she said, “ are 
you so anxious to leave us, that you have 
begun. your packing already?” I turned 
towards her, wondering at her smiling face. 
“Oh, Dora!” I groaned ; I cannot: even 
bear to think of going.” ‘“ Don’t think of it 
then,’ she answered, gaily. The tears came 


land yet awhile, so you need not regret Ivo 





almost into my eyes as I said, “You know 


I must go; it would really not: be kind! 'to 


leave poor mamma all alone.” “We need 
not leave mamma alone. You know the:story 
of Mahomet and the mountain?” ‘What 
do you mean?” I cried out. “Don’t tease’ 
me, there’s a good girl!” Well; E won't 
but what would you say to remaining with 
us perhaps two or three months*longer?” 
and as I uttered the word “impossible!” 
she placed in my hand a letter from mamiha. 
Imagine my delight! It seems that those 
arch-traitors, Dora and her husband (without 
telling me a word about it), had together 
concocted a letter, persuading mamma’ 'to 
change her plans, and instead of ‘going for 
six weeks to North Berwick, and then coming 
im the winter to visit them, as she intended) 
rather to cross ‘the Channel now, by'South- 
ampton and St. Malo, and: to join us at 


| Croisic, and then to‘come on here afterwards: 


In the letter mamma said’she liked the idea 
of going to Croisic very much, but ‘that she 
could not make up her mind to: taking’ such? 
a long journey alone with ‘the ‘children, and 
she was just going to write this: to us when; 
fortunately, Mr. Ramsay came to call-for her; 
and to him she related her difficulties. 

As usual, the dear old ‘creature hada 
scheme ready, which arranged matters beau- 
tifully. He knows a family who goto St: 
Malo every summer from ‘London ; and <as 
they were to start in about ten» days, he 
wrote immediately to them, and everything | 
is now settled. Mamma will meet them in | 
London, and travel with them to'St: Malo. 
They will see her’safely into the» train for | 
St. Nazaire; and ‘after’ that, the ‘guide book 
says there is only twovhours of diligence 
not a very serious affair. Probably, my 
brother-in-law will go there to meet them, 
And so, instead of being separated as we ex- 
pected, we'will, I hope; all do our sea-bathing 
together in Brittany.’ :Were you only to! be 
with us, my dearest Hetty, I should be per 
fectly happy. i 

i aides the day after to-morrow, andi 
have a good deal to do, I will leave my letter 
here, and finish it at Croisic. ‘yi 

What. a\journey !' and what a most original 
country at) the end’ of »it!: First; “for the 
journey. 
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We left Samur on Tuesday afternoon, 
and as it was too far for little Gabrielle to 
go in one day, we settled to stay the night 
at Nantes. We were recommended to go to 
the Hotel de Bretagne, as the best in the 


town, so were rather astonished when, after 


crossing a bridge over the Erdre, we found 
ourselves in a square, and opposite to a 
building which looked very like anold tumble- 
down, disused manufactory. We stopped the 
carriage, and consulted our guide book. 
“Hotel de Bretagne; excellent hotel, 
patronized by the nobility, the proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, &c.” “Surely the 
noblesse is not difficult to please in this 
country,” said Dora ;} “ however, let us go on 
and see ; perhaps it is better inside than out.” 

We rolled under a great arched entrance 
into a small court surrounded with walls, so 
enormously high in proportion to its size as 
to give one the effect of standing in a dry 
well ; round it, however, in the usual French 
taste, were prettily arranged garden-seats and 
pots of geraniums, fuchsias, and other gay 
flowers. There we got out of the carriage 
and went into the house. In such a wilder- 
ness of a place, we thought we had only to 
ask and have. We therefore, in reply to the 
usual question of what rooms we required, 
asked for four bedrooms and a sa/on on the 
first floor ; instead of which, we could only 
get three rooms (two of which were about the 
size of a nutmeg-grater), and on the third floor. 


We were about to turn away and try some) 


other hotel, when, seeing Gabrielle looked 
very tired, we thought it better, as it was only 
for one night, and the people seemed kind 
and civil, to stay where we were and make 


the best of it, Dora taking the largest room, | 
with the child, Camille, and I the two small | 


ones. The maid was left to the tender mercies 
of the mistress of the hotel. 

It was not a lively habitation, with its long 
re-echoing stone passages, its vaulted roofs, 


and its windows sunk in the thickness of the | 


walls. It had been a convent some two 
hundred years before, and its aspect certainly 
did not give one a pleasant idea of the life 
led by its former inmates. My room, which 
was within Dora’s, was a gloomy little hole, 
and, with its uncarpeted brick floor (I ought, 
however, in justice, to say that the bricks 
were cut in squares and varnished); its bare, 
unpapered walls ; its small high window, cut 
slanting downwards in the ponderous ma- 


sonry; its utter want of all ornament, and the | 


more than simplicity of its furniture, looked 
more like a nun’s cell than an ordinary bed- 
chamber. 


| This idea was so impressed on my mind 
‘that when I had gone to bed it was in vain 
I tried to sleep. In the misty moonlight 
‘that shone round me I fancied I saw, 
shadowed before me, now the dying face of 
some martyred saint, with the instruments of 
his torture beside him ; then again the figure 
of an unfortunate penitent, kneeling on the 
time-worn floor, and beating her breast, or 
lacerating her tender flesh with some of those 
horrible scourges one reads about. These 
hallucinations pursued me even into dream- 
land, and I was very glad to be awakened 
next morning by the bright sunlight, which 
soon dispelled all my sombre visions. 

The little Bretonne who served our choco- 
late looked in no wise like a solemn re/igieuse. 
The quaint pointed cap, fluted over straws 
which radiated to a centre, with a smart em- 
broidered muslin knot tied behind the head ; 
the white /chu crossed over the bosom, and 
the broad haunches and short petticoats, gave 
her exactly the air of a doll dressed for one 
of our eternal fancy fairs. 

Dora’s room looked sunny and bright, 
though (with the exception of the bed, which 
was comfortable enough) far from clean. As 
everything in this part of the world seems to 
date from the reign of their favourite, Anne 
of Brittany, probably the respectable dust 
which encumbered every corner of our 
premises had reposed there also from their 
much-loved sixteenth century. 

I went out after breakfast with Camille, 
and gave a shudder as I passed a low arched 

| window on the stair, before which was a black 
‘marble slab, with the centre all worn away, 
'as if the poor, unhappy prisoners within had 
knelt there during many a weary hour gazing 
forth into the unknown and longed-for world 
‘without. I cannot help thinking that those 
'who escaped absolute insult must have been 
| truly thankful when the Revolution burst open 
| their locks and bars and set them once more 
free. We visited some of the principal build- 
ings of the town—the chateau, the cathedral 
(where we saw the tomb of Frangois ILI., 
erected in 1507 by Anne of Brittany in the 
|chapel of the “Carmes,” and which was 
| transferred to the cathedral in 1789.) It is a 
| beautiful piece of sculpture by Michel Colomb, 
and now covers the remains of Arthur III. 
|of Brittany. We saw also the Colonne Louis 
| XVI., a fountain, and one or two statues, 
| none of which were particularly interesting. 
|_ Last, not least, we went to the Passage 
| Pommeraye, where we bought two very nice 
|thickly-lined sun parasols. The prettiest 
| thing I saw at Nantes was the Jardin des 
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Plantes, with its magnolia trees. ‘The most 
curious was the line of railway to St. Nazaire. 
In coming out of the station of the Bourse, 
the rails are laid along the quays, with only 
a low iron railing to divide them from the 
street ; so that, sitting in the train, one passes 
close to the houses, as in an ordinary carriage. 
By far the pleasantest thing I’ve found in 
that delectable town was the way out of it. 
The railway during a considerable time fol- 
lows the course of the Loire, and so on, 
through a pretty enough country, to St. Na- 
zaire, a new town, which twenty years ago 
was only a fishing village. 

I believe there is nothing particularly re- 
markable to be seen there except the ship- 
ping, which at that hour (it was half-past 
seven) we could not have visited, even had 
we been disposed to do so, which we were 
not, being anxious to arrive at our destination. 

While Dora took little Gabrielle to the 
Salle @attente, 1 went with Camille to get a 
carriage. Not one was to be seen. Camille 
asked a porter where we could get a cadéche| 
to take us to Croisic. 
him, rubbed his head with the back of his 
hand, and replied, “‘ There’s the omnibus.” 
We explained that the omnibus would not do. 

While we were endeavouring to make this | 
astonishing fact penetrate to his slumbering | 
brain another man came towards us and asked | 
what we wanted. “A carriage to take us to| 
Croisic.” | 

“ Nothing easier,” he said: “ there was the | 
omnibus.’’ 








| (the luggage, not the porters) on the top of 


same key. 


The man looked round| bus.”” And she instantly replunged into the 


Again we explained that we could not go 
in the omnibus. “ Was there another carriage ?” 

“ Mais, certainement” (we brightened up), 
“there was the diligence.” 

Our faces re-elongated. We told him that 
we had an invalid with us, and required a 
private carriage. 

“ Ah! voila,” he said, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“‘ Was there no one in the town,” we asked, 
“ who hired out carriages ?” 

“Yes, there was Madame Coronel.” 

** Could he give us her address?” 

“She was there,” he said, pointing to a 
woman who, surrounded by porters and lug- 
gage, was directing the packing of the same 


an omnibus. 
“ Madame, can we have a carriage imme- 
diately to take us to Croisic ?” 
“* Comment, monsieur,’ she screeched out. 
“ A carriage for Croisic,” we shouted in the 


“Certainly, monsieur; there’s the omni- 


crowd of men and boxes. 

I groaned aloud. Iwent and touched her 
on the shoulder. She turned her head. 

“We wish a private carriage; can you 
give us one ?” 

“ Je suis a& vous & Vinstant, madame,” she 
replied, continuing her directions to the 
porters. 

We resigned ourselves to our fate and 
waited. ' 








GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XI.—LEFT IN CHARGE, 


“‘Don’r you feel rather important at having 
a sister engaged?” asked Alice Russell, as 
she and Gabrielle were together in the garden 
of No. 12, a day or two after the Vaughans’ 
return to Surrey Place. 

“Well, I really can’t say that I do, ” said 
Gabrielle, laughing. 
“* How funny ! 
the idea. Of course you will be brides- 

maid ?” 

“Grace is not going to be married for a 
year at least, and I scarcely understand it 
yet: you know she has not been engaged | 
long.” 

“No, but still—however, I suppose every 


Now I should be wild at | 


| dreadfully dull. 


'watching them. Such dresses ! it was as 


one does not feel the same. I noticed 
those pictures of yours when I came in : how 
clever you must be! I learnt drawing at 
school for nearly two years, but I could not 
take a likeness to save my life. Was it not 
a deal of trouble ?” 

“JT am so fond of drawing that I never 
think it a trouble.” : . 

“ And you really enjoyed being at Ching- 
ford! Mamma thought you would find it so 
Margate was charming. We 
were there three weeks, and it was full of 
people the whole time ; we were never tired of 


good as the book of fashions.” = 
« And the sea,—did you not delight in it ? 
“Well, I don’t much care for it; it is 
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always the same. I liked hearing the band | mother, and she could not forget that he had 
and watching the people, it was great fun | broken that mother’s heart. With feelings 





altogether.” nearly as mingled Mr. Vaughan saw the like- 
“ And now you are settling down at home|ness of his cousin. He could not but be 
ain?” |touched by the loving thought and care ex- 


‘Yes, and Emest and Ned are growing so pended on it; but the decided power which 
very tiresome, that Matilda says she pessen | i showed rather.alarmed him.; He had more 
me. She is going out visiting, and so the | confidence in Gabrielle than her mother had, 
children are turned over to me.” |for he understood her better ; but still he was 

Does she go soon?” ‘not sure that it would be wise to trust her 

“Yes, she wishes to go at once, so as to|yet; and was afraid that having followed 
have a good fortnight before the girls go back | the bent of her taste so much of late, she 
to school. You know my uncle Saunders/ would find the temptation to spend too much 
has a lovely place in the country, and the | time over it at times overpowering. But he 
grounds are always beautiful in the summer, | showed none of his doubts to Gabrielle when 
he employs ever so many gardeners. Laura|he thanked her warmly for her gift, and 
and Minnie go to school at Bath; by the way, | delighted her heart by his appreciation of her 


your sisters go there too, don’t they ?” |work, and his opinion as to the accuracy of 
* Yes, Agnes and Ruth both go to Mrs. | the likeness. 
Atherton’s; Agnes teaches there, you know.”| A fortnight later and the prosaic home 


“ How funny! That is the very school.” life had begun. Grace had returned to 

“Yes, I have heard Ruth speak of your| Pendlebury, Agnes and Ruth to Bath; 
cousins, but I did not know they were your| Leonard had recommenced his attendance 
cousins before.” ‘at school, and the little boys were being 

“Oh yes, aunt Minnie is mamma's only| broken into work; generally a. difficult 
sister ; but we have not seen much of the matter, but rather less so than usual this time, 
girls; you know being at different schools, for Gabrielle had more influence over them 
there has been very little opportunity, but we | than of old ; and besides, Richard, who was at 
are both invited there for the Christmas home reading diligently, was always at hand 
holidays. Well, I must not stay, but I/to smooth down any little roughness of 
thought I should like to see how you all were, | temper which the contemplation of sums and 
and I felt quite curious about your sister: grammar was liable to cause. 
you seem all to take it very cootly.” “When is Mr. Stewart coming, papa?” 

Gabrielle answered Alice’s laugh, but she | asked Gabrielle one morning towards the end 
did not say what was in her mind, that the! of August; “it does not seem as if you 
principal personage being comparatively un-| would ever have the holiday you talked of.” 
concerned was an effectual check upon any| “Mr. Richardson expects him to-morrow, 
excitement in the others. She was not sorry! and at the end of a week I shall be pretty 
. when her visitor went away, for she was not, well able to judge if I can. leave my patients 
congenial to her, though her interest in| with him; and if I can, why, then we can 
their affairs was genuine, and .she yalued| goat a day’s notice ; mamma is ready, I 
kindness too much to be insensible to it. believe.” 

The old life had now to be taken upwhere, ‘Then you think you shall go to Sedge- 
it had left*off, but Gabrielle felt she had} thorpe?” ' 
brought to it fresh hope and energy from her) ‘ “ Yes; I rather sigh for the sea’ breezes, 
stay in the country, and though she felt it a) and a week or ten days there will be refresh- 
little hard that her drawing must now be dis- | ing; besides, I long to see the old place 
continued for an indefinite time, still the | again.” 
Hope encouraged at Chingford was warm in, Gabrielle knew well that the little watering- 
her heart, and she was less restless than! place on the Norfolk coast which he had 
formerly: ‘The two pictures were hung one | known as a child had greater attractions for 
on each side of the sideboard in the dining-| her father than a more picturesqué but less 
room. Mrs. Vaughan hai been delighted to | familiar place would have had, for old asso- 
‘have a likeness of Rosa, and the sweet little | ciations were strong in his heart, and he was 
face’ was a good’ pleader in favour of the feeling very fagged just now, and anxious to 
artist, though she could scarcely see the get away for rest. 
development of talent in her daughter with-| Mr. Stewart came, and the week’s ‘trial 
Sut ‘@ ‘pang; for Frank Vaughan’s first suc-| having proved him equal to his chargey Mr. 
*eessful' attempt had been a portrait’of his) Vaughan came in to tea oné evening with a 
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lightened heart, and said cheerfully, “ There 
is nothing very special stirring just now, and 
Stewart seems up to his work; so what do 
you say to setting off to-morrow, mamma?” 

“I am quite ready, Richard, and shall be 
thankful enough to get you away ; I am sure 
you sadly need change.” 

“And how about the housekeeper?” said 
Mr. Vaughan, looking at Gabrielle. 

“Oh, I think she will be able to manage, 
with Jane and cook io fly to in any little 
household difficulty, and Richard to second 
her authority with the boys. I feel I can 
leave home quite comfortably, for Ella is 
much more reliable than she used to be.” 

The tears sprang to her daughter’s eyes, 
but she only answered her mother by a kiss ; 
|| her heart was too full for her to be able to 
| speak, and Mr. Vaughan’s hand on _ her 
|| shoulder did not tend to compose her. It 
|| was so delightful to be trusted, and she was 
determined that her mother’s confidence 
should not be in vain. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan left, 
and the house seemed very empty and un- 
natural without them. They were not the 





The post brought the home party one or 
two cheerful letters from Mrs, Vaughan, 
She said they found the little quiet fishing 
village grown into a fair-sized watering-place; 
not that papa thought that an improvement, 
for he had rather looked forward to the old 
state of things, but they were very com- 
fortable, and enjoying the sea air and rest. 
Agnes and Ruth also wrote,—the former in 
her usual happy strain ; Ruth inclined to feel 
aggrieved that the Russells she had always 
looked down upon, should be related to the 
two schoolfellows of whom she was inclined 
to think much, on account of the show they 
made. She had taken care, she said, to 
prove to Laura and Minnie that their cousins 
were not considered to move in the same 
| society as the Vaughans, and that the civili- 
ties which passed between the families were 
only due to the fact that their cousins were 
| patients of her papa. Gabrielle was rather 
| afraid that her sister might have said some- 
thing which, travelling round again, might 
| possibly reach these patients’ ears ; and she 
| felt sorry, for the Russells, with all their 


| deficiencies of manner and education, had 





























less missed because Tom and Arthur took | always been exceedingly kind. Grace men- 
upon themselves to be lazy over their lessons, | tioned Mr. Sutton now and then in her 
and wound up the day with breaking one of| letters, as it were by the way, and Gabrielle 
the dining-room windows, an accident which | felt her very unsatisfactory, but took herself 
had not happened for a very long time, and|to task for judging her elder, and did the 
which Gabrielle half feared might be laid to| best she could to forget her uncomfortable 
| the account of carelessness on her part, | feelings by working as hard as possible. She 
| though she was, in fact, perfectly free from| practised diligently whenever she could, 
| 

| 








blame, the boys having done it in the exube-| marked out a number of Latin exercises to 
rance of spirits consequent on feeling they | be written under Richard’s supervision before 
were not under their mother’s supervision. _| her father’s return, and was very careful that 
In a day or twothey subsided; and Gabrielle | everything in the house should be done as 
fellinto her work. It was strange to her that | well and as regularly as when her mother was 
now the life at Chingford should seem so far|at home. All these duties, with walks with 
distant; she could scarcely imagine that so| the children, and working and teaching, fully 
short a time ago she had been living an| occupied her time, and Sunday came before 
entirely different existence, unfettered by | she was aware. 
outward rules. She lived over and overagain| It was the first Sunday in September, bril- 
in her mind the walks, the rides, the musings| liant and clear, with more than summer's 
and aspirations so mixed up with the quiet | brightness, and less heat. It seemed strange 
scenery of wood and meadow, river and|to feel the house so empty, and as she 
church. She had thought when she left that| dressed she wondered whether her mother 
it would be easy to go there again, but now| and father would go to Sedgethorpe Church 
such a thing seemed in the very far distance, | or to Eastoft, where her grandfather had lived, 
and even as she thought over the pleasure of|and where the Vaughans had had their 
her happy sojourn there the reality of it ap-|burial- place for many generations. Her 
peared slipping away. But the effects| father was the only one left now of a large 
remained. A new world of thought had| family, but she knew how he loved the old 
been opened to her, and though she felt | home, and said at breakfast she thought they 
as far as ever from being able to profit| would be sure to go there. Richard agreed 
by Mrs. Campbell’s kindness, still, she said | with her, and Leonard only wished he could 
to herself, there was no knowing what might | fly over and join them ; and when Gabrielle 
happen,—she would take comfort, and trust. | suggested that he might be content with one 
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holiday in the course of a summer, he laughed, 
and said it had been so very pleasant that it 
had given him an appetite for more. 
Breakfast was nearly over when a quick, 
sharp ring at the door-bell startled every one, 


for it was an unusual sound on a Sunday morn- | 


ing. “It’s only some muff or other who has 


mistaken this for the surgery,” said Leonard, | 


but Richard had caught a glimpse of the 
ringer, and went quickly to the door. He 
came back more slowly, and Gabrielle, struck 
by something in his face, said quickly,— 

“Ts anything the matter, Richard ?” 

“It’s a telegram,” he said, putting the 
paper in her hands. ‘Now, Tom and 
Arthur, make yourselves scarce, and take 
Rosie with you. I want to talk to Ella; 
besides, the rabbits want feeding. 
along!” 

They were soon off, Arthur knocking over 
a chair in his way, and Tom clearing the 
garden steps at a bound. Gabrielle’s head 
and Leonard’s were bent over the paper 
before them,— 

“From Richard Vaughan, Sedgethorpe, 
to Richard G. Vaughan, 12, Surrey Place, N.E. 
Come at once. Your mother is ill. Bring 
Gabrielle with you.” 

It took their breath away. 

“ T wonder what it is ?” said Gabrielle when 
she could speak. 

“Something serious,” said Leonard, “ or 
he would not have telegraphed. Where's 
Bradshaw, Richard? Can you do it?” 

Richard was already studying the time- 
table. 

“ There’s a train for Braydenham at 10.5, 
arrives there at 1.45. Then on to Sedge-| 
thorpe—3.12, and 7.21. We shall catch the | 
first. Leonard, call a cab, there’s a dear 
fellow !—Ella, get dressed at once. Where's 
Jane?” ringing the bell. 

Gabrielle stood bewildered,—what did it 
all mean? Jane came, and Richard briefly | 
told her what he knew, and asked her to 
help his sister. While she packed Gabrielle’s 
bag he put up his own things, and in ten, 
minutes the two were ready and the cab at 
the door, Leonard wishing he could go with 
them, and sending his love to “ mother” in a | 
choked voice, as though he thought it more 
than probable there would be no mother to 
receive it. 

** Look after the little ones, Leonard,” said 
Gabrielle, finding her voice at last. “I 
have not told them anything ; and keep up 
your courage, dear boy.” 

It was what she found it very difficult to| 
do herself, with those brown eyes before her 





‘natural state of lethargy and idleness. 
Run | 


|hazy with tears, and the young, bright face 
working strangely as he closed the door. He 
could not give any orders to the driver, so 
‘Richard called out, “Shoreditch station, as 
‘fast as you can!” and then they were gone. 
It was very unnatural to be driving through 
‘the comparatively quiet streets on a Sunday 
morning. ‘The dingy dirtiness of the neigh- 
bourhood was rendered more apparent than 


‘ever by the closed shops, and the idle, 
loafing look of the few working men they 
passed. 


On the trees in the gardens the 
summer dust lay thick, and there was an air 
of weariness over everything, as if the past 
week had used up all its energies, and was 
taking out the extra strain now in an un- 
It 
was too early for the bells to be ringing, and 
the deserted look of the pavements was rather 
melancholy. Brother and sister exchanged 
but few words on their way, for, alas! what 
could they think ? and what was the use of 
talking? They only reached every time the 
same conclusion, that it must be something 
serious, or their father would not have tele- 
graphed. 

“Train for Braydenham Junction, sir? 
Yes,—10.5 ; starts in seven minutes. Any 
luggage, sir?” 

* Only these bags.—Now, Ella !” 

He hurried her along as if that would 


hasten matters ; and it was a weary time till 


the train set off. 

It seemed to Gabrielle that Sunday 
morning, as the train whirled her past corn- 
fields and country lanes, through scenery 
which, at another time, she would have had 
eyes to see, that every fault she had com- 
mitted during her whole life came up to 
accuse her now. Little neglects of duty when 
a very tiny child, which had entirely gone 


from her memory, rose up now with startling 


distinctness. Every grumbling, rebellious 
thought against her mother which she had 
ever indulged ; every disrespectful word ; 
every breach of temper appeared before her 
in an army of reproaches which she could 
but ill combat. Why had she not thought 
that there would come a day when all that 
she had done ill, or left undone that was 


| good, would sting her heart like this? Surely, 


surely her mother would not die! Surely, 
there would be time allowed her at least to beg 
for forgiveness, if not time in which to show 
her sorrow for ever having grieved her—by 
considering her every wish and look! With 
her face close to the window these sad 
thoughts crowded into her mind, succeeded 
by others as sad but less bitter. What would 
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| first, for he was very sorrowful, and inclined | 
| to be hasty with his little brothers, who could | 
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become of them all if they were left mother- | you to look to. Are you not going to 


less? It had been dull enough at home the 
last few days without her, but what if she 
must leave them altogether? The thought 


was more than she could bear, and she tried 


to think of something else. 
Leonard’s task at home was not easy at 


| not see the telegram and its cause in the 
| serious light that he did. They were much 








more concerned about Daisy, the white rabbit, 
which would not eat its breakfast, and looked 
out of sorts. 


Jane were a great deal too anxious, and 
opined that “‘ master had meant more than 
he said ; people always said that first about 
being ill, to soften things. When anything 
happened suddenly the news was always 
broken to them in that way.” With a heavy 
load on his heart Leonard returned to the 
dining-room, wondering about church — 
whether to go or not—when Mr. Stewart 
came in. 

He was a man of seven-and-twenty, clever 
and kind-hearted, and he had taken a great 
fancy to Leonard. “ What is the matter?” 
he said kindly, as he met the pale, sad face. 

It was too much for Leonard. He was 
horribly ashamed of himself. To cry at all 
was dreadful, but before a stranger worse 
than anything ; but he could not help it, and 
as he hid his head in his hands the sobs, so 
deep and strong, went to Mr. Stewart’s 
heart. 

“Ts ‘his the matter?” he said, taking up 
the telegram. ‘Come, my boy, it may not 
be so bad as you think. A message like 
this is always startling; it is in the nature 
of things it should be; one can’t soften 
matters when limited to words. I dare say 
your mother will soon be all right again ; it 
is quite natural they should wish for your 
sister to nurse her, and she could not well 
travel all that way alone. Come, cheer up! 
we shall have better news to-night, I hope. 
Of course your brother will send word when 
he arrives? ” 

“‘ Yes, he said he would telegraph at once.” 

** Where are the little people ?” 

“In the garden, I think. I don’t know. 
One of the rabbits ails something, and they 
are engrossed with it.” 

“And a very good thing. Come, you 
are left in charge; well, then, don’t be more 
unhappy than you can help; they have only 





Rosa was more impressible, | 
| and wished she had given Ella a kiss for | 
“poor mamma ;” but she was too young and | 
childish to enter into his anxiety. Cook and | 


church?” 

“T don’t know ; I was thinking not. What 
'do you say?” 

“Go, by all means. One needs all the 
| help one can get at these times ; don’t throw 
|any away.” 

His tone was very kind, and so free from 
patronage that Leonard felt it. He looked 
/up, said he would call the others, and left 
Mr. Stewart while he went in search of them. 
He found them coming in, and Rosa asking 
who would dress her for church. 

“ Are you there, Jane?” called Leonard 
down the kitchen stairs. 

“Yes, Master Leonard.” 

“Just make Rosie all right for church, 
please.—Now, boys, be quick! it’s nearly 
time.” 

He tried to remove all traces of his tears, 
and then saw that Tom’s Prayer-book was 
safe in his pocket, and Arthur’s collar straight. 
It was wonderful how helpless they all were 
without either mother or sister to see to them. 
At last they were ready, and then Mr. Stewart 
said he could go with them as far as the 
church, for he had a patient just beyond. 

The tall stranger was attractive in the 
eyes of Alice Russell, who, with her little 
brothers, left the gate of No. 2 as the 
Vaughans came out with him. With some 
vague hope of an introduction she crossed 
over the road, and said to Leonard, “ Where 
is Miss Gabrielle this morning? Is she not 
well?” 

“She’s all right. At least, I think—I 
don’t know ; she is not at home.” 

“Oh, indeed! I did not know she was 
going out. Will she be away long?” 

“JT am sure I can’t say,” said Leonard, 
rather abruptly, for Alice bored him. 

“She has gone to join Mrs. Vaughan, who 
is not well,” said Mr. Stewart, without wait- 
ing for the introduction which Alice was 
looking for. ‘We know no particulars, but . 
the news has made us anxious, This is our 
way, I think, Leonard?” 

They turned up a side street certainly not 
in the direct way to church, but Mr. Stewart 
was desirous of getting rid of Miss Russell, 
whose flounces and bonnet-strings, showy and 
fussy, seemed a part of herself. She was 
slightly discomfited, and mot even his low, 
grave bow at parting could compensate for 
the abrupt ending thus put to what she had 
fondly hoped might have been a pleasant 
walk, 

In church Leonard felt that his friend was 
right, and that there was a strength in the 
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prayers and the hymns and the soothing Bible | would pay well. We were summoned by 
words which he would have missed if he had | telegram this morning ; some one is ill.” 
kept away. It comforted him very much.| ‘The porter was troubled. He was kind- 
He took the children for a long walk in the hearted, and thetwo anxious facestouched him. 
afternoon, over the downs and by the fields) “I wish there was, sir, I’m sure ; but I 
at the back of the asylum. It was not their know for certain there isn’t. Wouldn’t the 
custom to do this on a Sunday, for there was | young lady like to rest? ‘There’s the hotel 
generally some reading aloud from an in- close by; it’s quiet and comfortable.” 
teresting book, and hymns and texts were ‘“‘ You ought to have some lunch or some- 
repeated to their mother—in the garden on thing, Ella.” 
summer days, or in the dining-room when Gabrielle shook her head. 
the weather was not suitable for sitting out ‘‘ No need to starve, miss ; it ’ill only make 
of doors. Leonard felt he should make trouble the worse to bear to go into it faint 
but a poor substitute for his mother, and pro- and wore out,” said the porter, respectfully. 
posed a walk as the best thing he could “ This way, sir.” 
think of. Mr. Stewart came in to take tea) The two followed him to a small house 
with them, for he had not long lost his own at the back of the station, which bore as its 
mother, and he felt for Leonard. After- most conspicuous ornament a large sign, on 
wards he sat down to the piano, and played which “The Railway Hotel,” in large gilt 
as many hymns as the children wanted till it letters, glistened in the bright sunshine. At 
was time to go to church again, and then first there seemed no one stirring; but after 
they left Rosa at home with Jane. repeated knocks at the door and calling, an 
Altogether the day had been got over|old woman appeared. She was deaf, and the 
better than might have been expected from | porter had much to do to make her understand 
its beginning ; but at ten o’clock no telegram | what was wanted. ‘Then she asked the tra- 
had arrived, so Leonard sat up till twelve, | vellers to sit down, and soon laid a cloth on 
and then went to bed very anxious and the little round table in the parlour. The 
uneasy. larder did not appear to be particularly well 
stocked, judging by what she brought. But 
there was more than enough, for neither had 
THE train was rather behind time at Bray- any appetite, though each tried to eat for the 
denham, the junction for the little branch sake of the other, and because it seemed the 
line to Sedgethorpe. Richard lost no time right thing to do. Afterwards they walked 
in handing his sister out. “The next train together in the fields near the station, but 
for Sedgethorpe is at 3.12, I believe?” he | were so anxious to be in time, that they were 





CHAPTER XII.—CLOUDS. 


said to the solitary porter on the platform. on the platform nearly an hour before the 
“ Next train to Sedgethorpe is 7.21, sir.” | train was due. 
“But I thought there was one at 3.12?” Gabrielle thought she should never forget 


“ There was, sir, but *twas took off the| what she saw that terrible Sunday. It was 
1st of this month. There’s very little traffic at the time of the Crimean war, and great 
by this line’ to Sedgethorpe ; most people go placards of “ Latest news from the seat of 
the other way round. An extra train don’t; war!” ‘Movements of the Baltic fleet!” 
pay.” “ Cronstadt in danger!” were posted about 

After their long, sorrowful journey this in different parts of the building. At another 
delay was very trying. It was a small way- time these subjects would have had interest 
side station, and no one was about but the! for her; but now, with her mind dwelling 
porter, to whom Richard addressed himself only upon her mother, nothing else seemed 


again. to have any effect upon her; and the seat 
‘Is there nothing we can hire to drive of wariappeared so far off, she could not 
in?” he said; ‘no gig or anything?” realise its fearful meaning. Together with 


** Well, sir, no. You see it’s a very quiet | these notices were advertisements of quack 
place, and no call for anything of the sort. medicines, furniture, and the latest novelty in 
Mr, Brown at the inn has a trap, but he’s pianos—a strange medley, such as may be 
gone ten mile the other way with it, orI make met with at most railway stations, but they 
no doubt he’d have lent it and welcome.” all glared, with letters like great unfeeling 

* And the distance to Sedgethorpe?”’ | eyes, upon Gabrielle and her brother. 

“ Eighteen mile, sir.” | Too engrossed with sad thoughts to wish 

“You are quite’ sure,” said Richard again,| to talk, they walked up and down reading 
“that there is no conveyance tobe had? 1| over and over again the advertisements on 
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the walls, and ‘thinking surely time had never| which in these latter days fashion has termed 
gone so ‘slow ly before. The booking-office |“ golden,” thus suddenly transforming a tint 
was no sooner opened than Richard took | once held in contempt into a shade to be 
the tickets, and after a little more pacing | | | produced by artificial means at any cost. In 
up and down the train came in sight. | the eyes of the brother and sister so over- 
“Here you are, sir,” said the porter to | |whelmed with sorrow, it shone like a halo 
Richard, looking for an empty carriage ;| round her as she ‘sat by their mother’s bed. 
“and I hope you'll find it better than you | They did not stay long, for they wished to 
expect,” he added, respectfully, as he shut| see their father. 
the door; “you'll soon be there now, it’s} Poor children! it was a sight of suffering 
only eighteen mile.” | never to. be forgotten ; and the worst of all 
As the train stopped at Sedgethorpe|was that he did not know them, though 
Gabrielle looked anxiously out, hoping to see | Gabrielle called him by every endearing 
her father, but no one was there, and the two|name she had given him from her early 
walked together to the street to which a man | childhood ; old sweet appellations, almost 
had directed them. It faced the sea, and | forgotten, came to her lips as she bent over 
just in front of it was a sandy green covered | him; and Richard spoke in his grave, quiet 





| with thrift and other seaside plants. Ga-/tones, but all without effect. Nothing but 


brielle had never seen the sea, nor did she | the fixed vacant stare, so painful to see, an- 
see it now, for it was dusk; but she did not| swered their attempts to make him under- 
even hear it, though it was making a soft, | stand ; then fearful paroxysms of pain seized 
low music, w hich, had her heart been free, | him, and selfish regrets were swallowed up in 
she would have delighted in; but now | ineffectual efforts to give him ease. 
anxiety held all her senses strained to one| “ Itis heartless work telegraphing, doctor,” 
point, and she was conscious of very | said Richard, after they had been in the room 
little but a wish to hurry till they reached | half an hour, “but I promised my brother at 
the house at last. As they opened the gate | home.” 
a gentleman came out—not their father, but} ‘ You cannot to-night—it is too late ; the 
a doctor they were sure at once, and Richard | telegraphic communication with the main 
went up to him. ‘line is only partial, and nine to-morrow 
“Is my mother better ?—Mrs. Vaughan, I; morning will be the earliest hour at which 
mean.” you can send. 
“ She is better, I hope ; but your father,— “Do you think he will be better then?” 
it is well to be prepared,” he said, with a| asked Gabrielle. 
kind, fatherly glance at Gabrielle, “I am} The doctor shook his head. 


| sorry to say he is very ill.” | © And mamma?” 


“What is it?” ‘** Well, she is less ill than your father, and 
“ Cholera in its worst form. It is spreading | that is the best I can say; I do not give up 
rapidly,—fifteen attacked since yesterday | hope for her. Jessie, my daughter, can do 
morning !—your mother was the first.” all that she requires at present, but if you 
Gabrielle clung to Richard’s arm, but!can both bear it I would say do not leave 
neither spoke. him ; he may be conscious and speak to you 
“‘T expected you by this train, but I could before the last.” 
not well leave to meet it. We are in some The last! had it come to this? Gabrielle 


| confusion here. Shall I take you in? Is/ did not realise it, though she heard the words, 
| your sister equal to it?” 


and they sent a cold chill through her heart. 
“Oh yes, yes; let me come!” But their duty was plain—they must not give 
The doctor led the way up-stairs into a| way; so\they kept on obeying the doctor’s 
dimly lighted room, where Mrs. Vaughan orders, and sometimes thinking that thus 


| lay, so altered by the few hours’ illness that they gave a little ease, but the hope did not 
| her children would scarcely have recognised | long continue as the night wore on. Three 
| her. She lay in a sort of stupor, and took no o'clock had just sounded from the church 


notice of them as they stood by her. On tower, when Gabrielle, bending over the face, 
the other side of the bed sat a young lady, | alas! so changed, felt her heart beat, as a 
with a fresh, pleasant face, so like the doctor’s | gleam of light shone from the half-closed 
that it was very evident she was his daughter. | eyes, and the dear voice said faintly, “Is 


| What light there was in the room fell on her | it Ella?” i 
| hair, which was of that colour twenty years} “ Yes, papa—yes, dear, dear papa ;”” and 


ago undisguisedly spoken of as “red,” but | the soft, young cheek was laid against his. 
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| 
| The gleam vanished, but it came back again 
| after a few minutes of terrible suspense. 
“ And Richard?” 
“Yes, father. What can I do for you?” 
“God bless you, my boy! Your mother 


—is she better?” 


“T think so, papa.” 

“ You will care for her and the children— 
all of them? I trust them to you.” 

“‘Yes, papa, I promise you.” 

There was another solemn pause. The 
light so soon to go out flickered and wavered ; 
and Gabrielle’s heart sank as she feared he 
might not speak again. 

But he did. It seemed long first ; but after 


| a while his hand lying on the sheet moved as 


if seeking something, and Gabrielle took it 
They held each other in a 
grasp which had a strength in it over which 
death itself could have no power. Love, 
stronger than death, was in each heart,—his 
beating so slowly and surely to the close, 
hers throbbing fast and warm as she knelt 
by his side. 

“ Ella, my darling!” 

She thought she must’ have broken down 
then, but she did not. 

“Yes, dear papa. Tell me 

“Your mother, Ella—think, think of her 
always before yourself.” 

“Yes, oh yes, dear papa.” 

“And the others—my love to them all. 
God bless you all—every one.—Richard ! ” 

“Tam here, father.” 

“ That’s right. My love to mamma, and 
tell her,—tell her——” 

The voice died away, and they listened in 
vain for the end of the sentence. One on 
each side of him his children knelt, Gabrielle 
with her cheek on the dear hand she held, 
feeling intensely, and hearing outside a dull 
moaning sound which seemed to harmonise 
with the pain in her heart, but which she did 
not know to be the voice of the tide upon 


'*? 


the shore. 


Slower and slower still came the fluttering 
breath ; the doctor came in and stood by, 
silent. His patient was beyond all human 
aid now. They could but watch him through 


the dark valley, and wait till he should have | 


reached the end. 
It came at last : as the first faint streaks of 
dawn appeared in the east “another morn | 


| than ours” was granted him. The faithful, | 


loving heart was at rest. 


Richard led Gabrielle away tearless, but|and sister had agreed 
shivering, into the next room, itself looking | should be at Eastoft. 


as dreary and desolate as it well could be ; 
there the doctor made her take some cofiee | 


'before going to her mother. There was 
no change here, and Jessie still sat at 
her post. 

“You had better rest,” she said to Ga- 
brielle. 

“ But I don’t think I could. Let me stay, 
please.” 


The doctor did not refuse, and he went | 


away. 


Richard had gone to the station to make | 


sure of his telegrams being in time, both for 
his brother and for Grace. 

Leonard had risked being late at school 
that Monday morning. “ What did it matter?” 
he thought. Of one thing he was certain— 
he would not go without news. Almost at 
the same time as yesterday (which seemed so 
long ago) the ring came, and he rushed to 
the door to seize the message. 
had come in at the same moment, and the 
two read the words together. 

“Tt must be wrong!” said Leonard, ex- 
citedly. “ Papa himself telegraphed yester- 
day. 
Mr. Stewart, what shall we do?” 

“ Richard says he will write.” 

“T won’t believe till I hear, and I won't 


tell the children ; time enough when it comes.” | 


So he stayed at home with them, hoping 
against hope that the message was wrong. 
“They were always shamefully careless 


about such things,” he said, in the anguish || 


of his heart. 


Mr. Stewart | 


It can’t be! it’s a mistake! but oh, | 
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The second country post scattered all his || 


hopes, for it brought a few lines from his 
brother. And then arose a cry from the 
poor children which pierced Leonard’s heart. 
He held them close and cried with them, 
cook and Jane standing by, sobbing uncon- 
trolledly. It was a pitiful sight, and so Mr. 
Richardson thought, for he had come across 
to learn the tidings. “God help them, poor 
fatherless children,” he thought. 

It had been a most trying day to Richard 
and Gabrielle. Their mother still continued 
in the same heavy stupor, and the landlady 
was now very ill. 


stricken, and only Jessie’s steady voice and 
quiet words of suggestion seemed what they 
had to depend upon. The doctor had gone 
with Richard to arrange about the funeral, 
which was to be at six; and the brother 
together that it 
Grace could scarcely 


arrive in time, they feared. The day wore 
on with no sign of improvement in Mrs. 


So many fresh cases had | 
appeared that the doctor was obliged to be | 
away, and they felt very desolate in the | 
strange place, where every one seemed panic- | 
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Vaughan, and soon after five Gabrielle|and Gabrielle to go home to-morrow, as 
went to put on her bonnet. As she stood|Grace was equal to the nursing, and the 
pushing back her curls, and inwardly grieving | sooner they were out of the pestilential air 
that she had nothing more like mourning than | the better. 





her lavender bonnet and dress, Jessie came 
softly in. 

“ Papa has just taken my place,” she said, | 
“and so I have come for a minute. I knew 
you had nothing with you, so I sent for some 
things of mine. You won’t mind, will you?” 

The girls had not known each other 
twenty-four hours, but sorrow is powerful to 
draw us together, and Gabrielle, with her arm 
round her friend’s waist, kissed her earnestly. 
Jessie silently returned the embrace and 
helped her to dress. She was soon ready, 
and then Richard came for her. 

Halfway on their return from the quiet 
country churchyard Grace met them. She 
had only just arrived, and with a vague sort 
of hope that she might be in time had set off 
to Eastoft. 

“This is terrible,” she said, holding her 
sister’s hand as she had never held it before, 
“ very, very terrible.” 

* Have you seen mamma ?” said Richard. 

“No; they said she was no worse—and 
they told me where you were gone, so I came 
on. I cannot believe it yet.” 

“If you could only have been in time,” 
said Gabrielle, feeling that those last sad, 
precious hours were worth much. 

“Why was I not sent for at first ?” 

*T don’t know; it was too late to ask.” 

** A gentleman in the train said the cholera 
was all owing to defective drainage. It is 
wholesale manslaughter on the part of the 
authorities—they ought to be made to suffer 
for it; but they cannot undo the effects of 
their neglect. Wretches!” 

Grace seemed to find some relief to her 
feelings in railing, but it jarred on the two 
hearts so very sore in the newness of their 
grief, and fresh from the solemn Church 
service ; and when Gabrielle said gently, 
“Please don’t, Grace!” she stopped, and 
burst into tears. But she dried them soon, | 
and on reaching the house insisted upon 
Gabrielle’s going to bed while she sat up. 
Jessie saw she was a person accustomed to 
be mistress, anc quietly left Mrs. Vaughan’s 
room as she went in, saying, “‘ If you should 
want any help pray send for me—-your 
brother knows where we live.” 

Mrs, Vaughan was a little better the next | 
day. She knew her children, but asked no) 


questions ; and Dr. Gray had a little conver- | 
sation with Grace, which ended in the} 
decision that it would be wise for Richard | 


Gabrielle's first view of the sea had been 
on the way from her father’s grave. 
wards, in thinking of it, it was impossible to 
disconnect the two ideas. There is scarcely 
anything in nature that sympathises with our 
moods as the sea does. Just then it was very 
calm and quiet, and the distant sound it 
made was only like soft, subdued music, as if 
it were singing a lullaby to the tired world. 
But on the Wednesday morning, when they 
left Sedgethorpe, it was rough and surging, 
and great drifts of sea-weed thrown up by the 
fierceness of the waves bestrewed the smooth 
sands. It seemed to Gabrielle an emblem 
of the life before her, and she thought of the 
Anchor over which the beating of life’s 
fiercest waves can have no power, and tried 
there to rest her mind. 

It was impossible to know how much her 
mother had understood of what had happened. 
Once she had said, “Is papa. better?” and 
being told, “Yes” by Richard, she had 
closed her eyes and had not again alluded to 
the subject. Dr. Gray was anxious for her 
to be moved into a purer air, but she was far 
too ill yet for the risk to be ventured upon, 
and her children left her with heavy hearts. 

It seemed to them, when they were once 
within the old familiar walls, that what they 
had passed through since Sunday morning 
must have been a terrible dream; but the 
grief of Leonard opened the flood-gates of 
their own, and, for the first time, Gabrielle 
wept. The tears seemed to dissolve all the 
unreality of the trial, and she realised indeed 
her loss, her great, great loss; owning to 
herself, with a pang made up of various feel- 
ings, that even her mother would have been 
less missed. Mrs. Russell had kindly sent 
over for the three children, and Jane said she 
had been very kind to them all the time. 
Gabrielle felt her sorrow was absorbing, and 
yet there was a little loophole still open 
through which crept in an undefined wish 
that it had been any one else but the Russells 
who had shown them kindness. They had 
always been anxious to cultivate the doctor's 
family, and now there would be less to 


hinder the intimacy which she had always 


shrunk from. She checked her thoughts 
quickly, and marvelled at herself that, fresh 
from standing face to face with the most 
solemn of all realities, she should be capable 
of being disturbed by trivial doubts like 
these. She was vexed with herself, and tried 
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to bring back the full recollection of that 
farewell scene as something all-powerful to 
lift her above subjects of minor importance. 
But the clear light ¢¢ threw upon things only 
sserved to open her eyes more widely to 
everything else, and the regret remained in 
her heart unaltered. 

The little boys had had their first burst of 
grief, and were not so sorrowful as she had 
expected to find them, which troubled her ; 
but little Rosa talked of dear papa and of 
heaven when her sister undressed her for the 
night till Gabrielle’s heart ached with the 
longing to have him back, and she felt that, 
after all it was better not to speak of it. 
The servants were very kind, and Leonard a 
great comfort both to her and Richard. So 
was Mr. Stewart. He came in whenever he 
could spare the time, and Mr. Richardson 
(himself much distressed at the loss of his old 
friend) did his best to soothe the sorrow 
which had fallen upon'the children. 

Letters from Agnes and Ruth did a good 
deal towards restoring events to their just 
measure in Gabrielle’s eyes ; and she turned 
to the work before her, feeling that hence- 
forth her mother must be her first care, for 
had not her father’s last words been to that 
effect? But it seemed to her that to be 
parted from him—so soon too after her dear 
cousin Margaret—was a sorrow almost too 
great to bear. 

There were some days of sad suspense on 
Mrs. Vaughan’s account still to be gone 
through before the news came that she was 
decidedly better, and Dr. Gray had proposed 
her removal to a lodging in a quiet country 
village a few miles inland. She could not yet 
bear the long journey home. No business 
could be attended to or arrangements of any 
kind made till she came; but, happily, Mr. 
Stewart was able to stay, and Gabrielle and 
her brothers did their best to keep everything 
in the house as their mother would like. 

Richard had gone to Cambridge before her 
return ; indeed, it was late in October before 
she was able to take the journey, and the 


while. 
bear a little talking, and then I found she | 
was less’ startled than I had feared. 
seemed to have taken in the idea in some | 
quiet, dreamy way, and when I told her the | 
whole she took it very calmly after the first. | 
Poor mamma! she was too weak to bear 
much talking about it, so. I used to sit by her 
and let her cry,—the tears seemed a great 
relief to her.” 


so kind,—they lent us a'nice little pony car- 
riage, and as soon as she could bear it I used 
to drive her about. 
Eastoft till last Saturday: I should not have 
ventured it then, but her heart seemed set | 
upon it.” 


nonsense about her. 
worried, but when I wanted her she came, || 
and she and her mother were kindness itself. | 
But it was very dreadful at Sedgethorpe after | 
you left—that horrible passing-bell was con- | 
stantly going,—I was thankful indeed to get 

away. Wretched place! I wish with all my | 
heart they had never gone!” 


makes second causes subservient to its will | 
came into Gabrielle’s mind, but she was too 


appear disagreeable, and Mrs, Vauglian was 
still far too weak to do anything but passively 
submit. 

“How very ill she looks, Grace!” said 
Gabrielle, as her sister came down from her 
mother’s room, after seeing her comfortably 


in bed and likely to sleep. 


“Do you think so? Well, certainly she is 


a long way off being quite well yet, but Dr. 
Gray says it is only time that is needed,” 


“Was she not fearfully shocked when you 


were obliged to tell her ?”’ 


“‘ The fact is, I did not tell her for a long 
I kept it from her till she was able to 


She 


“ Did you go to Eastoft ?” 
* Yes ; you know Dr. and Mrs. Gray were 


But we did not go to 


“Oh yes, I can understand that.” 
Gabrielle could not talk to her sister more | 


on that one subject, she dared not trust her- | 
self, but she asked after Jessie. 


“ Jessie is a treasure ! there is not a bit of | 
She never fussed and 


A thought of the overruling love which | 


household had long fallen into the old ways 
which that terrible week had disturbed. 
Little Rosa scarcely knew her mother again, 
for her hair had been cut off, and there 
seemed no line of division between the white 
cap border and the pale face. Grace spoke 


cheerfully, as if she were proud of her patient, 
and Gabrielle thought that the nursing had 
had a somewhat softening effect on her sister, 
for she was more gentle than formerly ; and 
hough she still seemed to domineer over her 


shy to utter it, and her sister went on :-— 




















“T told you about the Baxters and the 
Stones who found us out in that little country | 
village ?” 


| 
| 
| 











“Yes; it must have been a comfort to || 


mamma.” 


“Tt was, after a time; at first she could || 
scarcely bear it, for she had not seen them || 
since she and papa were there together the | 


year after they were married. There was an 
old man in the village too who had been | 
groom to our grandfather, and I think seeing | 
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mother, it was so quietly done that it did not 
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him comforted her wonderfully ; he talked 
over the old times when papa was a boy, 
and he seemed so faithful and devoted to 
the very memory of the family that it really 
did one good to hear him talk.” 

“‘ What was his name?” 

“‘ Giles Barnett.” 

* T am sure I have heard of him.” 

“ Possibly. He talked about uncle Frank 
too, and as if he had been much attached 
to him ; but that I can scarcely understand.” 

Remembering her own likeness to her 
uncle, Gabrielle made no remark. 

“ He said I was like grandpapa, and that 
the Vaughans had always been a handsome 
family ; I don’t know whether the old man 
meant it for flattery or not. There was one 
nice thing he did. When we went to the 
churchyard the cross had just been put up, 
and he had of his own accord planted a 
white rose bush behind it.” 

“ Dear old man!” 

“Don’t cry, Gabrielle ; but after all, it is 
sad state of things. I don’t know what to 
do with myself sometimes ;” and there were 
tears in her eyes as she spoke. 

Grace could not stay at home long, and 
after she was gone Mrs. Vaughan took more 
upon herself, and began to be independent 
again. Gabrielle watched her every look, 
and attended to all her comforts in a way 
which would have been touching to any one 


| who had known of the last words exchanged 


between her and her father. But her mother 
took it all as a matter of course; she was 
too much crushed to notice more than was 
brought before her in any special manner ; 
and Gabrielle, with all her devotion, was 
never intrusive. 

The necessity of attending to business 
matters roused Mrs. Vaughan more effec- 
tually than anything else. There was a 
consultation one day in the drawing-room 
between her, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Richard- 
son, at which Gabrielle was allowed to be 
present. She felt this to be promotion 
indeed, and was thankful that she was 
thought grown up enough to be taken into 
confidence. 

The first consideration was the practice 
which Mr. Stewart proposed to buy, offering 


| at the same time to take Leonard as his 
| pupil, having understood that he had always 


wished to follow his father’s profession. This 


| smoothed over two difficulties ; but another 
|| arose. 


The house was held on a lease, eight 

years of which were yet unexpired. It was a 

larger one than was now wanted, but Mr. 

Stewart did not care to take it off her hands. 
vil. 
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He told Mrs. Vaughan that he was engaged, 
but there was no probability of his being 
married yet for four years at least, and he 
did not wish for a house. But he proposed 
to take the drawing-room with the room next 
to it and the study, just as they were, if she 
had no objection. It helped her out of her 
perplexity, and though she would have 
greatly preferred a smaller house entirely to 
herself, still, under the circumstances, it 
seemed the best thing that could be done, 
and it had one advantage— Leonard would 
still live at home and be under her own care. 

Then came the question of means. Mrs, 
Vaughan had a little money of her own— 
4#,50 a year—and a short time ago her hus- 
band had insured his life for £2,000 ; this, 
with the sum Mr. Stewart proposed to give 
for the practice, would (with the payment for 
his rooms) bring in a fair sum, upon which— 
used to economizing as she was—she thought 
they might live, and if Gabrielle could help 
her they might take pupils. Teaching 
seemed to be the only resource, and as 
Gabrielle already taught her little brothers, 
it would perhaps not be difficult, with their 
connection, to find others to join them. Mr. 
Richardson thought the idea a good one, 
and promised to further it to the best of 
his ability. Richard was provided for, and 
altogether it seemed that things could not 
have been better arranged. 

Gabrielle gave one or two yearning 
thoughts to her drawing, and wished some- 
thing could be done with it; but she did 
not give utterance to her desires, for she 
knew her mother’s strong objections, and 
remembered her father’s dying words. 

Mrs. Russell took up the idea of a class 
for little boys with great earnestness; she 
was really very kind, but she was also fond of 
being able to patronize a little; and as Ned 
and Ernest were quite beyond Alice’s man- 
agement, and nearly too much for Matilda’s, 
she thought she could not do better than 
send them over the way. She used her in- 
fluence with all her friends in the neighbour- 
hood, and Mrs. Stewart and the clergyman 
used theirs. Mr. Vaughan had been tho- 
roughly respected and was much missed, and 
great sympathy was felt with his widow. The 
result of all these forces combined was that 
by the Christmas holidays sixteen little boys 
had been promised to Mrs. Vaughan as pupils, 
and every piece of furniture which could pos- 
sibly be spared was moved out of the school- 
room to make room for them. 

Christmas was a very trying time to all but 





the three children. It was impossible not to 
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remember last year’s fun and merriment, and 
who had been the life of it all, and it was a 
relief when it was over. Ruth seemed less 
conceited than she had appeared in the 
summer, and Mrs. Vaughan began to hope 
that the school discipline was taking effect. 
It was very trying to her to acknowledge, 
even to herself, that they were obliged to 
let some of their rooms; and not even 
Mr. Stewart’s kindness had power to soften 
the wound to her pride which his presence in 
the house as ‘‘a lodger” gave. What would 


and as we paint our life’s picture—sketching 
in all possible beauties—we give touches of 
shades to soften the too vivid light ; but the 
shadows fall only from pleasant objects, and 
the clouds in our sky are soft and pure. 





Gabrielle was naturally a castle-builder, but 

her hands had been checked in their efforts | 
to give substance to the airy fabrics so en- | 
chanting to her mind’s eye. She felt that | 
she possessed in her hand one gift—the key | 
to very much happiness for herself and for | 
others,—and yet she was forbidden to make | 
use of it. Would the door never be opened? | 














the Saunderses say if they knew ? | 
Matilda and Alice Walker were visiting 
them, and this fact caused Ruth many an | 
uneasy hour, for of course they would tell 
that the doctor’s family had come down in| 
the world, and how dreadful it would be ! 
Not troubled by any such fears as these, | 
Agnes and Gabrielle rejoiced that the girls, Tz new year dawned sadly, for Mrs. 
were away, for they had been rather inclined | Vaughan had taken cold, and was laid up 
to take advantage of the painful circum-/ with an attack of pleurisy. It was alarming 
stances which had made sympathy welcome, |at first ; and after the dangerous symptoms | 
and Gabrielle hoped that a short absence had subsided she was still very weak and was | 
from home would make a little break. Alice) obliged to keep in one temperature. She | 
had put herself in the way of Mr. Stewart) had moved up-stairs now, and for as long as | 
in a manner sufficiently marked for Mrs.| the sisters remained at home Ruth’s little 
Vaughan, in the midst of her sadness, to| bed was moved into Gabrielle’s room, the 
think it wise that she should know how| door of which opened into her mother’s. || 
matters stood with him, and the fact of his When the holidays were nearly over, Mrs. || 
engagement had not been very easy for the) Vaughan was still very weak, and quite unfit || 
aspiring young lady to digest. But her aunt’s for teaching, so that she had almost arrived 
house opened a new field for the exercise of at the conclusion that the school scheme 
her powers of fascination, and she left home| must be given up—at least till she felt better 
ready armed with fashionable attire and the) able to attend to it. Agnes dissuaded her 
newest style of wearing her hair, prepared to/from thus deciding ; she felt sure Gabrielle 
do execution. | could do all that was required till her mother 
_ Gabrielle’s grief was not lessened, though | was well enough, and she said so. 
it had been kept in abeyance by the arrange-| “There is a deal in what you say, Agnes, 
ments and consultations which had occupied but although Gabrielle is much improved— 
the last few weeks. The meeting with Agnes | altogether steadier and more reliable—yet 
had renewed it keenly, and sometimes a sense | her temperament is the same as it always 
of desolation would come over her as she| was. As a child she had very little perse- 
remembered that both her father and her) verance, as you must remember, and I am 
cousin were gone from her. It had been an afraid that though she- might begin well she | 
eventful year, and had brought her much} would not go on in the same way; and it 
experience of sorrow and conflict. That one! would never do to commence the school and 
happy month at Chingford was as a green have to give it up, supposing I should not 
spot in the desert for her to look back upon, | get up my strength quickly: it would be 
for she felt that since the beginning of the | better not to attempt it at all. I wish, with 
year a new world had opened before her, and all my heart, she were not so like her poor 
the prospect in the future was not bright. uncle ; you know about him, Agnes?” 
“It is good for a man to bear the yoke in| “ Yes, Grace told me last summer. But I 
his youth” are words very true, but é# our; cannot help thinking Gabrielle has the root 
youth we feel them to be inexpressibly sad. | of steadiness in her ; I am sure she is very 
It is so natural then to expect brightness—| anxious to be good. How careful she is 
to map out a future of our own; not alto- | with the little boys and Rosa! and how very 
gether sunny, perhaps, for we have always particular with the mending and all the other 
been told that troubles will inevitably come ;, work which she dislikes !” 


she thought. She had her answers well by | 
heart: —“ Your mother, Ella, think of her | 
always before yourself;” and, “ When you | 
can be trusted, Gabrielle.” 


} 


| 
| 
| 
CHAPTER XIII.—SMALL-TALK. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Yes, I know; but I could trust her 
better if she naturally liked such things: a 
nature such as hers is sure to break out some 
time or other. But, after all, I think it will 
be good for her to be kept hard at work in 
the schoolroom ; it will, at any rate, prevent 
her having time to devote to drawing, and it 
is of the utmost importance to hinder haz. 
If once she had time to give to it, it would 
be all over with her; it is a most unfortunate 
talent for her to possess.” 

“ Poor Gabrielle!” thought Agnes, her heart 
full of pity for the younger sister she had (in 
spite of the general opinion of her) learnt to 
admire ; but she had too much respect for 
her mother to contradict her. She grieved 
over Gabrielle, and wondered what would be 
the end of it, as she stood before the glass, 
dressing for a walk. The boys were skating 
on the Lea, and the two sisters set off to 
meet them. Rosa was left with her mother, 
and Ruth remained at home to be in readiness 
ifany one should happen to call. Grace was 
spending her holidays at Pendlebury. 

“You think you really can manage it?” 
said Agnes, as she and Gabrielle walked up 
Love Lane. 

“Ves, if only mamma will not be too 


| anxious; that always makes me distrust 
| myself: otherwise I am not at all afraid; 


indeed, I think it will not be so difficult to 
teach sixteen as only two. They will be all 
fresh to it, and not inclined to disobey at 
first ; besides, I hope it will not be long 
before mamma is able to come in for an 
hour or so, and they will be sure to mind 
her. I think I can doit, Agnes dear; Iam 
sure I will try.” 

“That I do not doubt for one moment, 
but it is hard work for you, Ella dear. I 


| wish I could help you.” 


“You do help me, Agnes, more than I can 
say. I know you believe in me, and it is 
wonderful how strong that makes one. And 
I do not in the least mind the work, if only I 
can do it. The worst is the dreariness of 
things, and hearing the study door open and 
knowing it is only Mr. Stewart, and—and— 
oh! so many, many things, Agnes!” 

“Yes, I know ; but it may be better by 
and by: still, there is no good in denying the 
fact—it és very, very dreary.” 

And this state of things seemed likely to 
continue. It was a very long, severe winter, 
and news from the Crimea was such that 
people at home by their snug firesides spoke 
pityingly of “those poor fellows in the 


| trenches,” and felt thankful if they had no 


one belonging to them in the war. Then, 


too, in England, the high price of provisions 
and the long-continued cold pressed heavily 
upon the poor, and there was much illness 
and want, especially in large towns ; and the 
neighbourhood of Surrey Place had its full 
share in the privations of the season, for it 
was by no means rich. It was a fine time 
for the gunsmiths and powder manufac- 
turers, but scarcely for any one else, and a 
gloom was over everything. Newspapers 
were eagerly seized for the latest tidings, and 
what private efforts could do for the brave 
men suffering more than the usual horrors of 
war was gladly done, and stories of their 
noble deeds and dauntless heroism thrilled 
their fellow-countrymen athome. ‘Tennyson 
thundered forth his “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” which stirred all true British hearts 
like the sound of a trumpet, and youthful 
aspirants for fame crowded their effusions 
(under the head of “ Poetry”) into country 
newspapers and cheap magazines, till the 
Muse had assumed an attitude wholly com- 
bative, and the blessings of peace were at a 
discount. Mr. Seymour’s sister gave vent to 
her patriotic sentiments in many an ambitious 
attempt at verse, which found its way to Mrs. 
Atherton’s, and thence v@ Agnes to Gabrielle. 
Boastful records of deeds never done were 
set forth in style such as this :— 


. Already Cronstadt’s battled towers 
Are levelled with the ground ; 
And Odessa has surrendered 
To the British trumpet’s sound.” 


What matter if the reports had been untrue ? 
Of course what had not taken place as yet 
would certainly be accomplished in the 
course of time; and meanwhile “ battled 
towers ” and “ bugle notes,” “the thundering 
cannon” and “ blood-stained banners,”’ were 
fruitful themes. Their prosaic side—in suf- 
ferings past description—-was best known to 
the gallant soldiers and their devoted nurses, 
and to weeping mothers and widows and 
children ; but what latent poetry there was 
in the veriest school girl at home was roused 
by the record of a courage which cold and 
hunger were powerless to quench, and which 
only shone the brighter for the darkness of 
the troubled sky. 

In Gabrielle’s mind the very trees, so bare 
and black, with the frost clinging to them at 
atime when it was usual to look for buds 
and tokens of spring, had an aspect of deso- 
late suffering ; and the sorrows of the war, 
with the still more acutely felt sorrow at 
home, blended with the wintry aspect of 





things, and she suffered intensely. a 
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Mrs. Vaughan kept her room till the end 
of February, but then she took up her post 
in the schoolroom, to her daughter’s great 
relief. She had done her best, and the 
little boys were fond of her, but she had no 
natural gift for teaching, and only the great- 
ness of her motive, which she religiously put 
into its smallest item, prevented it from being 
drudgery. 

“ Mamma wants me to learn drawing, Miss 
Vaughan,” said a small pupil one morning in 
March, when the east wind was pinching 
people’s noses, and blowing all the straw and 
bits of waste paper into neat gardens and 
respectable streets, giving a forlorn look to 
the roads, and vexing the eyes of orderly 


| inhabitants and passers by. 


Gabrielle was leading a class of six through 
the mysteries of “ practice,” and had no wish 
to be interrupted, but the little speech was 
music to her ears, and seemed like a gleam of 
hope in the darkness of this wintry spring- 
time, for of course it would be her task to 
teach him, and it would be something to keep 
it even a little in practice. 

“ T want to learn too,” said Ernest Russell, 
displaying cats of fearful aspect perambu- 
lating over the scattered figures on his slate. 

Gabrielle’s heart warmed towards him, but 
she only said, “ Hush! we will talk about 
that afterwards. Now, Charlie, what part 
of a pound is six and eight pence? Can't 
you recollect? do think, dear. How often 
I have to tell you the same thing ! ” 

It was absorbing work in the schoolroom, 
that was one comfort, and there was no time 
to brood over troubles with so many claims 
upon her attention and patience. She did 
not bring forward the drawing topic when 
school was over, for she knew her mother’s 
scruples ; she left the idea to develop inde- 
pendently of any suggestion of hers. An 
evening or two afterwards, when eight o’clock 
had relieved the dining-room of the presence 
of Tom and Arthur, when Leonard was 
poring over a medical book, and Gabrielle 
busy with needlework, her mother said, 
When can you best spare me from the school- 
room, Ella? Mrs. Russell wants Ernest to 
learn drawing, and Charlie Fytche is to begin 
with him. I must arrange it as well as I 
can, for it will be necessary to give the lessons 
down here ; there is no room up-stairs.” 

Gabrielle’s heart sank. Then she would 
not be allowed to do it after all! 

“T think the afternoon is the best time, 
mamma. Would from four till five do?” 

“Yes, I think very well. I must have a 
rod, and the green curtains put up to cut off 


a 








this part of the room, if necessary: not that 
we have many callers, but still it is as well to 
be prepared.”- 

It was on the tip of Gabrielle’s tongue to 
ask if she might teach the drawing, but she 
restrained herself. Leonard, with fewer 
scruples, put the question for her. 

“Why don’t you hand over the drawing 
boys to Ella, mamma ? it will be no end of a 
nuisance to you, and it’s just in her line.” 

“T prefer to keep it in my own hands, 
Leonard.” 

There could be no objecting to this, and 
Gabrielle bore her disappointment with no 
outward sign of it, though when the lessons 
had begun she had a great deal to do in order 
to give her mind to the dry teaching which, 
at that special hour in the schoolroom, fell 
to her share. 

She was thrown very much now upon that 
comfort which is out of sight, for Richard’s 
home letters were common property, and it 
was therefore useless to unfold her difficulties 
to him. It was the same with those from 
Agnes, and Leonard was so open in his ex- 
pressions of sympathy with anything that 
vexed her that she preferred keeping what 
she could to herself rather than incur the 
risk of troubling her mother, as his outspoken 
opinions would have been sure to do; and 
he (for all his concern on Gabrielle’s account) 
could not forget his misery when the thought 
of being motherless had wrung his heart, and 
his sister knew he would not willingly add to 
her trouble now, and therefore spared him 
the temptation. 

_ “ Have you heard the news ?” asked Minnie 

Saunders of Ruth, as they sat by the school- 
room fire in that pause between afternoon 
study and tea which girls know how to make 
the most of. The two Saunderses and Ruth, 
with one or two others, had drawn their 
chairs into a semicircle, and were very com- 
fortably scorching their dresses, and prevent- 
ing the warmth from reaching their com- 
panions behind the chairs. 

“ What news?” asked Ruth. 

“ About Matilda Russell.” 

“No, I have heard nothing about the 
Russells for some time.” 

“Well, then, I can tell you. 
gaged.” 

“Is she really? Why, she cannot be more 
than eighteen !” 

“That’s nothing. I am sure I hope I 
shall be married before I am twenty; one 
so easily turns old-maidish.” 

“ But to whom is she engaged ?” 
“Oh, to a gentleman she met at our 
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house—a Mr. Simpson ; he has the hand- 
somest whiskers I ever saw; he is well’ off 
too. It is rather a good match for Matilda.” 

“ When is the wedding to be?” 

“QOh,in the summer. Matty has asked us 
to be bridesmaids ; there are to be eight. 
I don’t know who the others will be ; perhaps 
one of your sisters may be asked,—that one 
who teaches Ned and Ernest. What do you 
think, Laura?” 

“T should say it is very doubtful,”—as if 
any one who taught must, of necessity, be 
beneath any one who did not. 

Ruth was very callous with regard to others’ 
feelings, but she was sensitive enough where 
her own importance or that of her family was 
in question, and she answered quickly,— 

“T don’t think it would be of any use to 
ask my sister: we are in too deep mourning 
for anything of the kind at present.” 

“ But perhaps they may pay her the com- 
pliment.” 

“‘T doubt if she would consider it a compli- 
ment,” replied Ruth, with so much asperity 
in her tone that Miss Seymour, writing at a 
table near, remarked, “Gently, Ruth, my 
dear.” 

“You need not be rude about it, at any 
rate,’ said Laura. 

“I was not rude; only you spoke as if it 
would be a favour to ask Gabrielle, and I 
can tell you we should none of us look at it 
in that light.” 

“Well, I should have thought that people 
obliged to take a lodger (as the Russells 
told us you were) need not be above receiv- 
ing attention from people of independent 
means.” 

“ Mr. Stewart is not a lodger!” said Ruth, 
hotly. 

“Then pray what is he?” 

“‘ He took the practice, and there was no 
house close by that suited him—in fact, he 
does not want a house till he marries. He 
wished to come to us, and mamma did not 
object ; it was more convenient in every 
way, on account of the surgery, and so on.” 

‘‘ But I suppose he pays ?” 

“Well, and what if he does? A gentle- 
man would not care to live always on other 
people’s hospitality, I suppose?” 

“You may argue as you like,—and I must 
say it is a pity you are not a boy; you might 
go in for law, and then all the other lawyers 
would feel nowhere ; but as it is, your argu- 
ments don’t go for much. Say what you 
choose, the fact remains the same,—™Mr. 
Stewart is your mother’s lodger, and you 
cannot make better of it if you try ever so.” 





“Ruth,” said Miss Seymour, “I want 
you.” 

She was sent on some errand to one of 
the girls who was practising in another room, 
and when she returned to her companions 
by the fireside they were discussing another 
topic, and the question of Mr. Stewart’s 
status was dropped. 

“What are you poking over that book 
for?” asked Laura of a tall girl, bending 
down to let the firelight fall on the pages 
which she was carefully turning over. 

“TJ can’t find out who Thermopylz was. 
I have hunted all over the Romans—poets, 
orators, and the whole set of them, and I 
can’t find him anywhere. Now I am trying 
the Grecians. What a nuisance it is! how 
I wish the old muff had never been born!” 

“He was an historian, or something of 
that sort,” said Laura ; “ hunt him out!” 

“What nonsense you are talking!” said 
Ruth. 

“Really, Ruth, what is the matter with 
you to-day? you can’t find it worth while 
to be civil!” 

“But you ave talking nonsense—all of 
you. Look for Leonidas in your list of 
names, Clara, and you will find out about 
Thermopylz.” 

“Why, how stupid! it was not a man 
after all.” 

“I told you you were talking nonsense.” 

“Ah, yes; you are so very clever,” said 
Minnie. 

Ruth knew that was not true, but she did 
not contradict it; she knew more than they 
did, at any rate, and she let it pass. 

“What a wretched fire this is!” said 
Laura. “Miss Seymour, may we not ring 
for coals?” 

“ As really I cannot feel the fire, or even 
see it, I am no judge of the need for coals.” 

Laura took the hint, and rose ; the others 
moved their chairs slightly. 

“No; I am sure there is no need: Anne 
will see to it whilst we are at tea; but it 
really is not fair to the others to monopolize 
it so. Clara, you will spoil the binding of 
that book if you hold it so near the fire.” 

“ Are you not tired to death of correcting 
exercises, Miss Seymour?” asked Laura, 
who was now idly making a tour of the 
room, and in her progress stopped opposite 
a goodly pile of books on the table. 

“ Rather ; it is so difficult to find out the 
sense in some. Look there!” 

“Oh, that is not much! only a’s for w’s, 
and such things: very simple mistakes.” 

“ Probably; but they quite alter the sense. 
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Oh, Laura, I wanted to show you something, “Oh, then it is a new girl. What fun! 

—what made you write this >—‘ America was | What is she like ?” 

discovered by Christopher Columbus, com-| “I don't know, miss.” 

monly called Americus Vespucius ?’” | Just one or two more lumps at the back ; 
“‘ Why, were they not one and the same ?” | | that’s right ; now we shall do, Anne, thank 
“You really don’t mean to say you think | you,’ adding i in an undertone to her com- 

they were ?” | panions, “ Tf we keep round it she will never 
“Yes, I do; where’s the harm? who cares | know it has been mended.” 

to know about people who lived all that} “It’s an odd sort of time for a new girl to 

while ago? I never did like old fogies.”’ | come, just before Easter,” observed the dis- 
“Well, but this is comparatively new. coverer of Thermopyle when the housemaid 

Who laboured hard in the cause of the| had gone. 

abolition of slavery? Surely you knew! “Yes; I wonder who she is? New girls 


| better than to say George Stephenson?” | are great fun. One can hoax them so charm- 


“Well, I knew it was either one or the! |ingly.” 
other; I have learnt by heart that list of | “ Hush, Minnie ! some one is coming.” 
celebrated men of the ‘nineteenth century, | And as Ruth spoke Miss Seymour entered 
but I never can remember what each man with a little girl walking on crutches. The 
did. What does it matter ?” | fire-worshippers moved back a little to make 
“T cannot think how you can like to be| way for her as she came up. She was very 
so ignorant. Of course it matters very) tiny indeed; her hair was quite short, and 
much.” | simply tied with a black ribbon, for she was 
“ Well, don’t be grumpy, there’s a dear old | in mourning. 
Queen Jane! Now you can’t sayI know| “This is Minnie Everett,” said Miss Sey- 
nothing, for your nickname must remind you | mour ; tet her have this chair by you, Ruth ; 
every time I use it that I know what ladies | she is very cold.” 
had the honour of being Henry the Eighth’s; “ Have you come far to-day ?” asked Ruth. 


wives.—Kate, what are you doing? Ger-| “From London; we left this morning.” 
man! Oh, horrid stuff! what’s the use of| “Do you live there?” asked Laura, who 


spluttering and stammering over it? Do never lost an opportunity of catechizing any 

leave off ; it’s so nice and warm by the fire.” | one. 
“T dare say.” “Oh no; we don’t live there; we have 
“What do you work after school for?” only been staying there the last fortnight. 
“ Because I like to do so,” answered Kate} Do you think this is a nice school?” 

Willis. | Laura shrugged her shoulders, for Miss 
“ Well, what you can see in those German |Seymour had disappeared, and she felt at 

ballads I cannot imagine. Come, Alice, let’s liberty to speak her mind. 

look at your exercise. ‘Modern Battle-|  “ Well, pretty fair, as schools go. Mrs. 

fields: a theme.’ Hum !—I wish you joy of | Atherton is awfully strict, and Miss. Seymour 

your subject.” igives one no peace: I ‘like Miss Vaughan 
Here a servant entered, and told Miss | best.” 

Seymour that Mrs. Atherton wished to see} ‘Who was it that brought me in just now?” 

her in the drawing-room. She was no sooner; ‘ Miss Seymour.” 

gone than Laura went into the passage, and; “ And what are the masters like ?” 

in a loud whisper called Anne back. “The music-master is perfectly delightful ; 
*¢ What is it, miss ?” \I don’t care for the drawing-master, nor for 
a Do bring some coals, please ; the fire is | the one who lectures on science and rubbish 

horrid.’ ‘of that sort; but, on the whole, they are 
“ Yes, miss, in a minute.” | tolerable. Have you been to school before ?” 
When she appeared with the coals Laura; ‘ Never; I have hada governess at home.” 

had returned to her seat, and, Miss Seymour; Laura voted “that style of thing slow,” 


| being absent, the chairs had been drawn and the little girl said, “I suppose you have 


closer again. What makes tea so late this a very strict code of morals here? indeed, I 
evening, Anne ?” asked Minnie. | believe that is proverbial of schoolgirls.” 
“ There’s a gentleman and a young lady} Her immediate listeners did not detect the 
in the drawing-room, miss.” | slight flavour of irony in this speech, and 
“Who are they? ” | Laura only opened her eyes. “I don’t 
“T don’t know, I’m sure; Eliza let them! quite understand you,” she said. 
in. There is some luggage come too.” “Of course you do the same in the 
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absence of your governess as you would in 
her presence.”’ 

“‘ Well, that’s as it is convenient ; we think 
ourselves well off if we steer clear of scrapes, 
and we can generally do that.” 

Minnie fancied that this avowal on Laura’s 


part did not quite please the new comer, so | 


she said,— 

“ Your name is like mine; how shall we 
manage? there will be three Minnies now.” 

“JT know,” said Clara, feeling the unusual 
satisfaction of being struck with a bright idea 

-“ we must call you ‘ Minimus.’ When my 
three brothers were at school together they 
were Hill major, Hill minor, and Hill mi- 
nimus ; that is the best way to settle it. 
“You must be Minimus !” 

A clear ringing laugh from Minnie Everett 
rather startled Clara and her two friends, 
though Ruth guessed what it meant. 

“1 beg your pardon,” said the little girl, 
quickly ; “ but I am not a boy,—I could not 
be Minimus ; you must give me the feminine 
termination, or it will never do.” 

“You know Latin?” asked Ruth. 

‘« A little; but one does not need to know 
much, to be sure, on a matter like that.” 

Clara was rather discomfited, but she 
would not show it. 

“ Perhaps,” said Minnie, “you have a 
second name that you would prefer. I think 
really we should be bewildered with three 
names alike.” 

“Oh, I have three names to choose from 
—Marion, Kate, Helen ; which is the rarest 
in this establishment ?” 

“ Marion, decidediy. You are sure you 
do not mind ?” 

“Not in the least: I rather prefer my pet 
name for home wear.” 

“Which room are you going to have?” 
asked Ruth. 

“ A little one next to Mrs. Atherton’s.” 

** All by yourself?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“What class do you think you shall be 
in?” 

“T don’t at all know. 
ward in some things.” 

“Well, you will be worked hard here,” said 
Laura. 

‘Tt does not look like it at present.” 

“Qh, this is our spare time ; and besides, 
tea is later than usual; but some of the girls 
are grinding still. Kate Willis there is like a 
mill—she keeps grind, grind, grind.” 

“ What is that you are saying about me?” 
asked Kate, putting down her pen, and 
coming to the fire. 
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| “Iwas only remarking on your grinding 
| capacities. I really don’t see the good of 
| slaving to such an extent.” 

“ How far are you in sums ?” asked Ruth, 
| who did not wish to be kept out of the con- 
versation (if such it could be called). - 

“T have begun algebra.” 

“Have you really? Why, you must be 
very old!” 

“ Not quite a hundred yet,” said Marion, 
laughing. 

Kate noticed the merry sparkle of the 
bright eyes, and laughed too. She was sure 
that if Laura and Minnie meant to patronize 
this new girl it would not answer. 

“Who brought you?” asked Laura. 

“ Here, do you mean?” 

“Yea.” 

“¢ My brother.” 

“Ts he grown up ?” 

“Yes; he was of age last November.” 

** Have you any sisters?” 

“No. Perhaps you would like a little 
history of me and mine and all about me,” 
said Marion, with some energy ; “ that will 
save trouble on your part, and perhaps a 
little on mine. It is almost a pity I did not 
‘write it down for your benefit, but I really 
was not aware it would be of so much 
interest to any one; I ought to be flattered, 
I am sure. Well, in the first place, my age 
is sixteen years five months and twenty- 
seven days ; I am sorry I cannot be quite 
particular as to hours, but you will possibly 
be able to fill up with satisfaction to your- 
selves what I happentoomit. Iam lame, as 
you see, and I shall never be any better. I 
fell from a wall which I was climbing when 
I was a little tomboy of six ; I did not break 
my ankle, but they were so injured that to 
have broken them would have been com- 
paratively a trifle. My mother died when I 
was a baby, and my father when I was 
eleven years old; my brother was educated 
at Eton, and has just taken his degree at 
Oxford. I have had a governess ever since 
I could spell C A T, and if she were my own 
mother I don’t believe I could love her 
better than I do. I have aunts and uncles 
and cousins without end. I am in mourning 
‘now for one of my relations whom I never 

saw, and whom I am perfectly certain I 
should have disliked if I had seen, Among 
my pets at home I possess a monkey and a 
parrot. I have a terrible temper, and last 
/month slashed a mischievous young boy 
| with my brother’s riding whip because he 
| was tormenting a poor old tabby cat. I can 
| talk French, and write Italian and German, 
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and I can sing; I do not say in what! 
manner, but I am merely trying to set your | 
minds at ease. I have three cousins in the| 
Crimea, and one in the Baltic fleet. My! 
brother is tall and dark, but not handsome, | 


except in my eyes and in the eyes of others, 
whocare for him. He is going next week on | 


some important errand to Canada, and he 
may possibly be absent three years. 
I think I have told you nearly everything. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

The girls, with the exception of Kate, were 
a great deal too taken by surprise to speak. | | 
She laughed good-humouredly, and _told| 
Marion she had adopted a very wise course 
in anticipating inquiries. Then Miss Sey- 
mour came in and tea was announced. 

“ Will you come with me?” she said 
kindly, and then the whole party filed off. 

Marion seemed to be using her eyes very 
diligently all tea-time, and her ears too, but 
she did not talk much. Agnes, who sat near 
her, noticed her forehead, and pronounced | 
her intellectual ; marked the flash of her grey | 
eyes, and saw ‘she had a fiery spirit ; but} 
there was something in the set of the ex- 
tremely sensitive mouth which told of some 
experience in suffering, and her heart warmed | 
towards her. When tea was over there was | 
a general rush to the bookshelves, and Miss | 
Seymour took Marion under her wing, and 
told her what she would want for to-morrow. 
Perhaps her little outburst before tea had ex- 
hausted her,—at any rate, she looked sad and 
quiet enough now, and one or two of the girls 
felt sorry for her. There were the usual dis- 
putes about places and rights, and other little 
matters powerful enough to rouse the combat- 
iveness always sufficiently strong in school- 
girls; and then silence followed, which was 
not broken for an hour. Whilst the books 
were being cleared away a message came for 
Miss Everett to go to Mrs. Atherton, and of 
course as soon as the door had closed upon 
her there arose a Babel of voices. 

“T don’t like her in the least,” said Laura : 
‘how she took us all up! and of course it is| 
natural to wish to know one’s companions’ 
antecedents. It would not be agreeable to} 
have to associate with a girl who might be the | 
daughter of a butcher or a baker or a candle- 
stick-maker; and in these days one never 
knows.” 

“She is a lady, at any rate,” said Ruth. 

“ Do you consider yourself a judge ?” 

‘Quite as good a one as you are, cer- 
tainly.” 

“She is clever,” remarked Kate. 

“And bad-tempered; she owned that 


Now| 





herself,” said Clara, who could not forget the 
‘little mistake she had made about minimus. 

“Very plainly dressed,” said Minnie ; 
me and her hair is very childishly done for her 
age.’ 

“‘T noticed she had a watch,” said Laura, 
“so I dare say she is pretty well off ; it was a 
| chain like mine.” 

“ And her crutches are handsome—that is, 
so far as such things can be handsome.” 
| She gave an interesting account of her- 
self, didn’t she?” said Laura. 

“Yes, she was not shy of entering into 
particulars,” replied her sister. 

“ There is one thing she did not tell you,” 
said Miss Seymour, who with Agnes stood 
looking on amused. 

“What was that?” 

‘She did not enlighten you as to her social 
position.” 

“No. She said her father was dead.” 

“ But you don’t know who he was.” 





“No; I wish I did, though. And her 
| brother, —she says he was at Eton : that is 
| good so far.” 

“She has cousins in the war,” remarked 


|Clara, “so I dare say her connections are 
tolerable ; I have a cousin out there too; I 
| wonder what regiment hers are in? I will 
| ask her, and risk another snubbing ; she did 
not come here to lord it over us.” 

“No, indeed!” said Laura. 

“We come to school to find our own level, 
don’t we?” said Kate; “it strikes me hers 
will be a pretty high one; there is a good 
deal in her.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say; but who was her 
father ? that’s what I want to know now.” 

“Would it ease your mind to know, 
Laura ?” 

“Yes, indeed it would, Miss Seymour. 
Now who was he? I am quite sure you 
know.” 

“Her father was Sir James Everett of 
Craven Park, and her brother is the present 
| baronet. Now are you content?” 
| Far from it ; silence fell at once on the in- 
| quisitive group, not broken by any of them 

till Laura had settled in her own mind that 

| she had not said anything which a baronet’s 
daughter might not care to hear; and the 
others all felt some consternation ; for 
surely they ought to have been on their best 
behaviour; and now! It was too bad of 
Miss Seymour not to have told them before, 
they said, when they could speak ; but in the 
midst of their reproaches Marion re-entered 
the room, and they were remarkably civil to 
her for the rest of the evening. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valyable remedy ever discovered, 
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“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Ccrsv) at Manilla, 
te the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLOKODYNE.’- See 
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Elegant Envelope Cases’ ... ... 018 0} Bookslides, ditto e 7 6 
Ditto Blotting Books ... «> O20-@ d Basket 6d. i 22 0 
Tea Caddies ... 10s. 6d, 14s, 1 1 Pensa octoagy on 7s . ee he 
Iland Bags a Ba. 106. Gd. 0.19. 6 y 
Elegant Reticules ... sy ee ie | Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 5 5 0 
Jaies’ Companions... . ... ... 0 7 6| Besique ‘a 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 0 5 0 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 012 6| Purses .. As, 1s. 6d, 2s. éd., 0 5 0 
PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


PORTRAIT ALBUM (a Choice of 3,000) from 2s. 6d. to 60s. 
CHATELAINES, BELTS, TRINKETS, AND WAIST-BAGS. 
CROQUET 15s., 16s., 2ls., 30s. 40s. and 60s. the Set, with the Book 

of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. Ail Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment (a choice ¥ 500 


ets basa 
wpte). CRICKET BATS; BALLS, &o 








